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THE WAY TO BE MODERN. 

There’s only one way to be modern—that’s to avail 
yourself of every essentially modern device that offers 
you greater potentialities and facilities in your work. 
—Caxton Magazine. 











The Use of Graphics. 

Our present system of writing, or rather expression of 
thoughts, on paper, or other material, is the result of a 
gradual evolution. In the earliest times, the writing took 
the form of pictures. The inscriptions or pictures on the 
ancient ruins in Egypt tell many tales. Gradually the pic- 
tures gave way to other characters, and finally took the 
shape of letters. Our present alphabet is the result of 
years of cvolution. 

While we are able to express our thoughts more or less 
clearly, there is now a decided tendency towards the use 
of graphics or pictures. In other words, while the brain 
can obtain the thought or ideas from the printed page, the 
use of an illustration makes the idea more easily grasped. 
The idea does not have to go through various reasoning 


’ 


processes to be comprehend. It is “seen” at once. 

For many years engineers have used graphics in their 
work. Curves have been plotted to show clearly the re- 
sults or tendencies expressed by sentences and figures in 
the form of tables. The curves became of great value not 
only in showing actual conditions, but in giving an indica- 
tion of what might be expected in the future. The engi- 
neers’ curves proved so effective that the idea was adopted 
by other departments. At the present time, the business 
‘which does not make some use of graphics is a rarity. 

The first adaptation of graphics to general business is 
which 


concisely the duties and responsibilities of each one in- 


perhaps the organization chart, shows clearly and 
volved in the conduct of the business, from the stockhold- 


ers down to the office boy. The manager then found he 





could easily keep track of expenses, sales and other items. 
The stockkeeper found graphics aided him in showing the 
demand for 


peaks and low points or seasons when the 


materials would be high or low. The efficiency engineer 
found the use of charts a great aid in pointing out incon- 
sistencies in methods. 

Included in the annual reports of various companies are 
now found a variety of curves and charts which show the 
disposition of the gross revenues, the increase in business 
from year to year, and various other items. The general 


manager, who uses graphic methods, has less difficulty 


in convincing the board of directors of the necessity or 
wisdom of making certain expenditures than the one who 
attempts to explain his plans by figures only. 

There are many ways in which graphics are already used 
There are, however, 


in telephony. many other ways in 


which a great benefit may be derived from their use. 





Operating Rules and How Developed. 


During the early years of telephony, and indeed, even 
up to recent years, the greatest attention was paid to de- 
partments other than the operating or traffic department. 
Of late years, however, the importance of the traffic depart- 
ment has been recognized. No longer are the operators 
allowed to handle calls in any way they fancy. Indeed, 
to be accepted as an operator, the applicant must measure 
up to certain standards, especially in our larger cities. As 
a student operator, she is taught the various phrases with 
which to answer subscribers and the action to take in cases 
most frequently encountered. 

Although all telephone companies have operating rules 
of some sort, there is room for improvement. Realizing the 
need for a full discussion of rules for the operating room, 
TELEPHONY has arranged for the publication of a serial 
story which will pay special attention to local operating. 


This story will be written by Paul Hamilton, the author of 
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“The Rejuvenation of the Craneville Telephone Exchange,” 
which has just been concluded. It is therefore needless to 
comment that the subject will be well handled. 


This story, which will begin in the next issue of 
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TELEPHONY, will interest all whose work is in any way re- 
lated to the operating department. Operators, supervisors, 
chief operators and managers will find it one of the best of 


the many valuable and helpful features in TELEPHONY. 








The Stranger in Your Home 
By HERBERT KAUFMAN 


Conceit is really to blame. Still, it is only fair to state that the vanity isn’t con- 
scious. Be that as it may, you are inclined to place too much reliance on the fact that 
you are his father, without pausing to consider that his attaining will depend almost 
entirely upon your training. As a general proposition, you freely admit that all boys 
(with one possible exception, naturally) need a very watchful eye nowadays, and con- 
gratulate yourself that inherited instincts and the force of an inspiring example—but 
why waste time reminding you of your own reflections? 

Cities have grown so big, and large communities so promiscuous; the old whole- 
some standards are so faint-voiced in the modern hubbub, children (meaning, of 
course, your neighbors’) are precocious in so many illicit subjects, that you would spend 
many a tossing night were it not for the consoling knowledge that your son has been 
blessed by such a superior home. A beautiful picture!—but is it a true one? 

Do you actually know about him? Be honest, judge the question impartially. 
Eliminate the theory of your compelling personality and consider facts. Review the 
last year. Count the hours you have spent with him, and under what conditions. 
Who are his friends? What are his habits? What does he play? Name his recrea- 
tions. 

Don’t you think it’s time for you and your boy to reach an understanding? Hith- 
erto you have merely been his father. Why not get acquainted and become his friend? 
It’s unfair to him to carry an unverified ideal to which you aren’t certain he can con- 
form. 

Gain his confidence. Study his disposition, and guide him to the high road. Left 
alone, he’s likely to stumble into some of the twisted bypaths, and it will be sheer 
luck if he escapes the mud puddles and quagmires that belurk the paths of adolescence. 

All your fond theory of instinctive decency is absolutely poppycock. Character 
is formed by association. Moral perception is a matter of development. A boy left 
alone to choose his own companions and to form his own code, can only exercise his 
judgment, and that judgment must be colored by his experiences. 

He can’t realize consequences. He isn’t old enough to be analytical. He'll adopt 
the easiest course to gain his desire, and without sympathetic correction, he'll lie, lurk 
and default. He's sure to hear from salacious lips of matters which should be inter- 
preted with due reverence and significance by you alone. Unless you prepare his mind 
to resent clandestine confidences many a subtle poison will reach his brain. 

What right have you to assume what you have not investigated? Break down 
the barrier that holds him aloof. Win him to frankness. His manhood is at your 
mercy. If you can only get him to believe in the justice of your love, and gain control 
of him now, the future need not bother you. 

There is little hope for the boy who is a stranger in his father’s home. 


Copyright, published by permission Chicago Tribune. 










































An Amenican’s Impression of England’s Telephone Service 


Differences Between Telephone Service in England and the United States—The Telephone a Negligible 


Factor in Daily Life of English People—Pay Stations a Rarity—Underground Railroad 
Operation—Automatic Traffic Distributor— Uses in War 


By J. Brooks 


There is perhaps nothing that so emphasizes the difference 
between the progressive spirit of England and the United 
States as the absence of the telephone over here. Where it is 
such a large factor in American daily life, even in the outlying 
towns and villages, it is a negligible quantity this side. Your 
correspondent was so struck with the vast difference between 
the telephone systems here and in the United States that it 
seemed worth setting down for TELEPHONY’s readers, the thou- 
sand and one little things that go to accentuate the gap be- 
tween the two countries in the telephone world. 

Coming from an American city of fair size, where one used 
his telephone to find out if the so-and-so train were on time; 
where the fire was just now; order some planking for the new 
chicken coop; put off Aunt Mary’s visit another week; book 
seats for the new show;; tell the gas office you would be ’round 
tomorrow, and then, after supper order a quart of ice cream 
from a corner drug store—all by telephone, and without even 
having to leave your chair—coming then from that place and 
its telephonic conveniences, imagine the difference here in 
England, where the average suburban home is not quite sure 
what a telephone looks like and whether it is used as a squirt 
affair in the garden for the bugs or to obtain a trombone effect 
in order to keep baby quiet. 

In a town of about 20,000 people, 12 miles from the Bank of 
England in London, I looked for the telephone. I wished to 
find out when a certain train left for the metropolis. Of 
course there was no telephone in the house, so I asked where 
the nearest telephone could be found. 

“Telephone? Let me see,” and the party addressed scratched 
his chin reflectively. “By the way, what do you want it for?” 

I explained. 

“But,” said he, “I hardly think they have a telephone at the 
railway station office—the station master might have.” 

“But,” I interrogated, “surely there is a telephone near 
here somewhere—suppose there was a murder or something, 
how would you get the police here quick?” 

“Dunno,” was the reply, “we don’t have many murders 
hereabouts as a rule—when we do a chap jumps on his bike 
and rides to the nearest police station.” 

I canvassed one nice-looking street half a mile away. It 
was built up in the English style—long rows of modern, brick 
villas with bay windows and pretty little gardens front and 
rear enclosed in ornamental French iron railings. There prob- 
ably were 100 homes on this street. But never a telephone in 
the whole outfit. 

I dropped into the new post office of handsome stone con- 
struction. One lone little telephone booth was pushed into a 
far corner. I made for it eagerly—then dropped back. A 
large sign was hanging on the door knob bearing the words: 
“Out of order.” 

Down on the corner of the market place I stepped into a 
chemist’s shop (drugstore). No, very sorry, they had no 
telephone, but they believed Brown, the thingamyjig, had just 
invested in one, 10 minutes’ walk up street. Brown proved to 
be a stationer. Yes, he had a telephone, but it was not work- 
ing properly—perhaps if I would come back tomorrow it would 
be all right. Then I asked him a question. 


“Suppose you were having company for dinner and at the 
last moment found you were without salt or pepper or some- 
thing of the kind. Could you telephone and have it brought 
to you in a hurry?” 
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“Well,” said Brown, “you don’t find many stores having 
telephones, you know—I expect you'd have to get on a bicycle 
and go and get it from the store yourself.” 

“Where I come from,” I told him, “you can order any mortal 
thing by telephone and have it delivered almost immediately.” 

“You don’t really say so!” ejaculated the stationer with his 





Directing London’s Underground Roads by Telephone. 


but it wouldn’t 





mouth open in wonderment. “How jolly nice 
go here.” , 

London’s marvelous system of underground railroads 
(the tuppeny tubes) is practically controlled by the tele- 
phone. At the traffic controller’s office at Earl’s Court, 
telephonic devices convey from every part of the under- 
ground system detailed reports of the thousand and one 
happenings daily occuring on the lines. If one light out 
of the thousands which keep the railroads swathed in elec- 
tricity, fails, the telephone reports the trouble to the con- 
troller. If a motor runs sluggishly, a train loses time, an 
accident occurs—the controller gets the tidings by tele- 
phonic device, immediately, and is in a position to meet the 
emergency. Even information as to the breaking of a 
single lamp on all’the miles of the “tube” roads reaches the 
“office” by telephone, and instructions regarding it are 
issued immediately. 

A visit to the traffic controller’s sanctum is interesting. 
In this cabin to which all the nerves of the big modern 
railway converge, via the telephone, there is but one as- 
sistant. No rush; no bustle; no flurry; not even a mes- 
senger. Telephones cover the walls and convey their 
signals in buzzings, ringings and electrical flashes. 3y 
them the controller knows the position of every railroad 
coach on the system and marshals trains accordingly. Re- 
lief trains glide from their sidings, extra traffic rushes are 
successfully coped with and schedules corrected all by 
means of the telephone wires. An idea of the appearance 
of the traffic controller’s office can be obtained from the 
accompanying illustration. 

Over at Lloyd’s bank, a provincial branch of that great bank- 
ing institution known to the world, I inquired of an acquain- 
tance for a telephone. I sat in the manager's office, a little 
coop six by eight. I saw a blotter, a desk, a chair and an ink- 
pot. Also a clothes peg and a small safe. There was no tele- 
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phone. 
were busy at various jobs. 


Outside in the larger room, half a dozen young men 
It looked encouraging but proved 
to be a false hope. Not a telephone in sight. Really, it seemed 
that General French’s army in the fighting zone of France 
and Belgium was better equipped with telephones than this 
London suburb. ¥ 

As I wandered, I -accidentally stumbled onto the local tele- 
phone exchange. It bore the inscription, “National Telephone 
Company.” It looked something like a country lawyer’s office. 
Six stone steps led to the sanctum sanctorium. I peeped in- 
side. I did not dare go in. I dreaded to hear that perhaps 
the exchange had just sold its last telephone or had put it 
away in the cupboard with the jam until the spring. Or at 
least that the line was inflicted with housemaids knee or some- 
thing, and was out of order. Anyhow I just peeped. I saw 
one back. In the shadow, I was not quite sure whether it 
was a male or a female back. Undoubtedly, whatever its 
gender, it was the back of an operator—probably the operator. 
He (or she) apparently was reading a novel. There was no 
sound save the tick of a clock. I retraced my steps softly 
and wondered just what an official of the Bell lines would 
have said, could he have been along that morning. Twenty- 
thousand population and one telephone operator, either read- 
ing or asleep at the switch. 





In London and suburbs when one wishes to use a public 
telephone he pays twopence (four cents) for three minutes 
conversation. He is not allowed more than six minutes’ talk 
with any one party. These telephones are set up in regular 
booths and are to be found in all post offices and most metro- 
politan railway stations. A formidable list of instructions is 
plastered vp over each telephone, presumably for the out of 
town patron who has never seen a real telephone before. 





In order that subscribers to the London telephone service 
may find out the name and address of other subscribers whose 
numbers and exchanges only are known, the “Key to the 
London Telephone Directory” has been published at 50 cents 
a copy in London. A new edition of this work will be pub- 
lished half yearly, immediately following the issue of each 
official telephone directory. The excuse for this index is this: 

A subscriber is asked to call say, 30,000 East. He has no 
idea where the telephone may be or the owner’s name. Now, 
suppose you have been rung up by a party who leaves his 
number—Central 919. You turn to your “key,” look up the 
index of the work for “Central,” where you are referred to 
pages 14-22. In those pages you find arranged numerically, 
all the numbers on the central exchange. Turning to No. 919 
you are referred to page say, 218 of the London Telephone 
Directory. You run your eye down the numbers on that page 
until you find that No. 919 is the offices of Messrs. Blank and 
Blank of so-and-so street, E. C. 





Liverpool seems to have taken kindly to the telephone and 
to have linked it up with its telegraph service in a manner 
that is proving of great advantage to all concerned. At first, 
sub-postmasters in Liverpool did not welcome the advent of 
the telephone. Now, nearly 40 out of the 88 telegraph offices 
in Liverpool are working by telephone. The sore point with 
the sub-postmasters appeared to be the list of analogous words: 
“A” for Alfred, “B” for Bertie, et cetera. Some said 
they were not going to school again for any department, while 
others hoped it would be all right to use “C” for Cat if they 
happened to forget “C” for Charles. 

In 1912, out of 168 offices in Liverpool only 31 were on the 
telephone. Today, 128 of the 168 offices are on the telephone 
in this city. 





At last English telephone workers are to have a telephone 
magazine. A new publication devoted to the interests of the 
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telephone and telegraph and known as “The Telegraph & Tele- 
phone Journal,” is just off the presses. This journal is on 
sale to the public at six cents a copy, monthly, and to govern- 
ment workers, four cents a copy. The first number is an in- 
teresting one. It contains a greeting from the postmaster 
general, C. Hobhouse, who says: 

“I am glad to learn that a new departure is being made in, 
and a new journal added to, the literature of the post office. 
Your new venture wi!l form a much wanted link between the 
telegraph and telephone services........ I trust your journal 
will foster a spirit of good fellowship and healthy rivalry 
which should tend to the advantage of the staff and depart- 
ment alike.” 

The new journal announces it will attempt to cover the 
whole ground of telephone and telegraph developments, not 
only in the United Kingdom, but throughout the world. W. 
H. Gunston is managing editor. John Lee and J. W. Wissen- 
den compose the editing and organizing committee. 

This from The Telegraph & Telephone Journal (London) : 

STRIKING IMPROVEMENT IN THE TELEPHONE SERVICE. 

Certified by “Punch.” 

Extract No. 1, September 1, 1914: 

“To step lightly to the telephone, ask for Charles’s number, 
get the wrong one, ask again, find that he had gone to his 
office, ring up there and get through to him. was the work of 
scarcely 25 minutes.” 

Extract No. 2, September 15, 1914: 

Posted at Ventnor, Isle of Wight, on July 14, 1904, a post- 
card has just been delivered at the Grapes Hotel, Cowes, Isle 
of Wight. The recipient is said to have expressed the opinion 
that it would have been quicker almost to have telephoned the 
message.” 

Extract No. 3, September 29, 1914: 

“Inspector: Stand back, Clarkson; this job requires thought.” 
(Takes up telephone receiver) “Circus 20,643, Miss........ 
That you Doc? Come round at once, please. Two or three 
men shot. Right.” (Hangs up receiver). 





The introduction of automatic traffic distribution, indicat- 
ing the commencement of a new phase of telephone traffic, 
and the utilization of the Siemens rotary selector in this con- 
nection is the subject taken up by William J. White, the Lon- 
don central exchange manager, in The Telegraph & Tele- 
phone Journal. 

As, of course, TELEPHONY’s readers know, the principle of 
automatic traffic distribution, is to make possible by electrical 
mechanism, the connection of a moving set of contacts with 
another set of a series of stationary contacts, by which the 
desired conditions are obtained. As Manager White says: 

“The question is one of absorbing interest to all classes of 
telephone workers. For the telephonist, the system provides 
a means whereby the physical and mental strain is consider- 
ably reduced. The officer in charge of an exchange is to a 
large extent independent of violent traffic fluctuations or 
errors in distribution, and traffic superintendents can co-ordi- 
nate staff and traffic requirements by a mathematical process 
which is hardly more complicated than a sum in simple di- 
vision. 

Automatic traffic distribution is a generic term and covers 
a considerable field of telephone practice. The distribution 
may be the allocation of subscribers’ calls over a team of 
telephonists or even over the whole staff of telephonists work- 
ing on ‘A’ positions. Again, the traffic of a multiple order wire 
group may be distributed over the ‘B’ telephonists operating 
that group, or to go to the other extreme, a single ‘B’ tele- 
phonist handling the traffic of a number of small exchanges 
connected to her position, may be connected with each ex- 
change in turn by means of the automatic mechanism.” 

Manager White points out that other developments are 
practicable, such as the automatic distribution of trunk calls 
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to record telephonists, and similarly the distribution of. tele- 
gram calls ta phonogram operators, and the application of the 
principle to large auxiliary groups of subscribers’ lines. 

The accompanying view of the Siemens selector indicates 
how it is used in connection with this distribution. The sta- 





The Siemens Selector for Automatic Traffic Distribution. 
tionary contacts, as pointed out by Manager White, are fitted 
on the semi-circular bank, and terminals for joining the wires 
will be seen projecting on the left-hand side. The moving 
set of contacts is the three-armed portion at the center, and 
the construction of the contact can be gained by studying the 
figure. The object of three arms is to eliminate delay. As 
soon as the moving contacts of one arm have broken con- 
nection with the last set of stationary contacts, the contacts 
on the arms following at once make connections with the first 
set of stationary contacts. The numeral, to which the spare 
arm points, is the number of the stationary bank contact 
which is, at that instant, in connection with the rotary con- 
tact briefly: Each subscriber’s circuit will be connected with 
the moving arm of a selector, and the circuits of 10 or more 
“A” operators will be connected with the respective sets of sta- 
tionary contacts. As soon as the subscriber lifts his receiver, 
the driving mechanism will be brought into operation. The 
moving arms will revolve and make contact in turn with 
each of the operators connections. As soon as a disengaged 
operator is found, the driving mechanism will be cut off 
and the subscriber and the disengaged operator will then be 
placed in communication . 


This from “Punch”: 

London Scot (proud of his English) : 
eicht o’clock the nicht, an ce 

Voice of telephone operator (obedient to government in- 
structions): “No foreign languages, please.” (Cut off) 


“Aw’ll be hame aboot 








Another instance of the average English business man who 
has a nice home, a maid servant and perhaps a motor car but 
no sign of a telephone, is seen in the story carried by the 
Liverpool Daily Post & Mercury. The Daily quotes a sub- 
scriber as follows: 

“A prepaid telegram arrived at my house while I was at 
‘usiness. My wife was out and a maid was in charge, with a 
The maid recognized the 


nine-months old baby in her care. 
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message’s urgency, and wished to reach a telephone to get 


my instructions. To leave the house under the circumstances 
was undesirable; to take baby was impracticable. The mes- 
senger boy gallantly solved the dilemma by taking care of the 
baby for a matter of 10 minutes, during which period, I am 
given to understand, his uniform was the subject of her pro- 
found approval.” 

The effect of the war on the telephone department of the 
British government is seen in the heavy demands for special 
service made by the war and admiralty offices. During the 
last two months in London, 245 direct exchange circuits, 262 
internal and external extensions, 87 private wires, 48 tele- 
graph circuits and 65 pieces of subsidiary apparatus have been 
provided in government offices by the London telephone serv- 
ice. Ejighty-nine instruments have been shifted from one ad- 
dress to another. The war office accounts for 44 per cent. 
of the total, with 112 exchange circuits, 100 extensions, 52 
private wires and 23 circuits. 

The post office announces that considerable difficulties have 
been involved in the collection of telephone revenue owing to 
the financial situation created, first by the war crisis and then 
by the moratorium. It seems that the service expects the work 
of collecting outstanding rentals will loom large in district 
offices for months to come. 


London newspapers that had arranged to supply subscribers 
with telephone bulletins of the war daily from their offices 
have been compelled to charge a fee for this service, owing to 
the appeal of the post office authorities to restrict the tele- 
phone service, upon which excessive pressure was brought. 

The London Times had seven special telephone wires laid to 
supply readers free, with the latest war news, as soon as the 
bulletins were received at the newspaper office. Now, the 
paper announces it will have to charge a fee of $5.25 per week 
for the telephone news service in order to limit the number 
of calls. This service is available only to subscribers within 
the London telephone area. Telephone subscribers are asked 
not to originate calls but to wait for their own telephones 
to ring. These new bureaus are open from 10 to 10, including 
Sundays. 

Along the English cliffs from which coast guardmen and 
specially deputized police officers watch for invading fleets 
and suspicious looking vessels, the telephone is being used 
as a means of communication between stations. Huts are 
erected at intervals all along the shores. A watcher is sta- 
tioned at each hut which is equipped with telephonic out- 
fits connecting each hut, while at longer intervals regular 
coast guard stations, fully equipped with telephones, re- 
ceive over the wires the reports from the strings of huts 
stretching around the coast. 

The use of the telephone among the British troops seems 
to have been admirably summed up by a French soldier back 
from the front. Said he: 

“The general who commands them—you understand that I 
do not give his name—is comfortably installed at a farm and 
is connected with his troops by telephone wires. He works 


there like a business man in his office.” 


Another report showing the importance of the telephone in 
the European war has reached London. It seems that espion- 
age in France is being carried on by the Germans to a con- 
siderable extent. French troops, having their suspicions 
aroused by seeing horses still on a farm near the fighting 
zone, searched the place. They discovered a telephone con- 
nected by an underground cable with the German military 
lines. 





Churches Not Classified in Telephone Directories. 

A complaint is made by Rev. Irving B. Bristol, of the First 
Methodist Church of Sacramento, Cal., that while 173 saloons 
and road houses in that city are classified in the telephone 
directories, that the ministers and churches are not classified. 








Public Relations of Utilities in Theory and Practice 


‘The Public Be Benefited! —Persuade the Public It Is Being Benfited!’"—Interchange of Service with Neigh- 
boring Companies that Follow Practice of Giving Flat Rate Service Over Toll Lines— 
Mistakes in Policies and Practices of Early Companies 


“In time of war, prepare for peace,” is easier said than 
done, but there is a sense in which the principal purposes and 
effort of the human race, from the very beginning, has been 
“preparing for peace.” Therefore, there is a sense, also, in 
which the most that can be done, even now, is to improve our 
method of preparing for peace. 

While I believe in the folly of “armed peace”—falsely so- 
called—there is a sense in which it is true. I think, that the 
increasing of the war machinery of each country has had be- 
hind it a desire to maintain the appearance of peace, at least. 

We are just beginning to catch a glimpse of the fact that 
war between two tribes is more serious than a fight between 
two individuals, and that after a number of tribes have unit- 
ed and formed a state, then war between two such states is 
more serious than a quarrel between two tribes. Our war 
between the North and the South was for the purpose of 
establishing perpetual peace between the states which then 
constituted our union or natien. 

The world is now facing this question: How can better 
preparation be made for the prevention of war between na- 
tions. That is the biggest political issue, perhaps, that the mind 
of man has ever grasped. 


PREPARING FOR TELEPHONE PEACE. 


Since the first of October, my attention has been given to 
a more or less thorough study of the general conditions which 
at present prevail in the telephone business in five of our most 
prosperous states. Like most other readers of the newspapers 
and magazines, the European war and the comments that are 
being made about it by the various writers, has commanded 
more or less of my time, my attention and my sympathy. 

As indicated in a former article, my attention has naturally 
been attracted most by those articles which tend to show that 
public sentiment must be made right before we can depend 
upon the foundation upon which we are to build permanent 
peace between the nations. “The world’s public opinion” has 
previously been referred to as a new phrase and a phrase of 
greater importance, if possible, than its forerunner “The world 
market.” 

One writer has asked us to picture in our mind’s eye a pro- 
cession of Germans, as numerous as the present German army, 
marching to Paris with banners and music to present to the 
French nation some suitable token of neighborly esteem. The 
picture includes the mobilization of French citizens—rank and 
file, with bands and banners also, instead of weapons to ac- 
cept, with neighborly appreciation, the good will thus ex- 
pressed by the Germans. But it seems safe to predict that 
we will have to wait for a new crop of citizens to be born 
and reared, before this idealistic vision can be realized in actual 
life. 


ENCOURAGEMENT FOR TELEPHONE PEACEMAKERS. 


And yet, when we look into the actual conditions and when 
we consider the actual sentiment which now exists among 
telephone men, it seems to me that there is sufficient founda- 
tion upon which to base the prediction that we are coming 
nearer and nearer to permanent and universal peace. 

I. venture to repeat once more the statement that, despite 
the fact that stockholders of the telephone companies with 
which I happened to be associated, realized satisfactory profits 
from their venture, rival exchanges either bought us out or 
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drove us-out of 19 of the 48 villages, towns and cities in which, 
at one time or another, our several companies had operated 
exchanges. ; 

In this connection I wish to remind the reader of this fact: 
From 1895 until about 1908, “my territory” was an expression 
that was used more or less frequently by rival neighbors en- 
gaged in the telephone business. I remember distinctly the 
time when our state associations were endeavoring to maintain 
an “arbitration committee” to define establish and maintain 
geographical boundries between those leaders of neighboring 
telephone systems whose claims of territory overlapped each 
other. 


At the time I entered the telephone field, the advice offered © 
to me by my predecessor, and which he said he deemed to be 
of greatest importance, was this: “Do not connect up nor 
interchange business in any manner whatever with the larg- 
est neighboring company. If you do, he will sell as much 
service as possible over your toll lines and keep all the pro- 
ceeds.” 

-I had been employed for the express purpose of changing the 
policies, and practices which this outgoing manager had estab- 
lished. I think it is not surprising, therefore, that as a begin- 
ner in the telephone business I disregarded this man’s advice. 
lt was not in the least surprising that I refused to entertain 
his conviction that refusal to connect with our largest Inde- 
pendent neighbor was the most important of all of my duties. 

I soon learned trom experience that my predecessor was 
right. I soon found out that an interchange of business with 
that Independent neighbor meant speedy destruction for us. 
The reason was this: The head of that large neighboring 
Independent company thoroughly believed the principle, ad- 
vocated the policy, and persistently followed the practice of 
selling flat rate service over toll lines. For instance, as soon 
as we connected our lines with his, a business man in one of 
his towns could buy unlimited service to all the patrons of one 
of our adjoining exchanges—the charge being only a nominal 
sum per year. 


Of course, as we all know—now—this practice would event- 
ually. prove fatal for his own company, also. But he believed 
it to be his most important duty to “enlarge his territory.” He 
also believed that he was “making money”—even while he was 
entirely ignoring depreciation and the cost of keeping abreast 
with the advancement of the art. 

From close association in later years I became fully con- 
vinced that the manager of this neighboring company, though 
mistaken, was just as concientious as any man could be. My 
predecessor had refused to become intimately acquainted with 
this neighor. And it was from lack of acquaintanceship and 
from lack of sympathy that my predecessor conscientiously be- 
lieved this neighbor to be a deliberate knave or pirate. 

But the point which I wish to emphasize is this: The prac- 
tice that was followed by that mistaken, though consientious 
Independent telephone neighbor, made it absolutely impos- 
sible to have peace between his business and ours. The reason 
as we all know, now, is that we could not sell the unlimited 
use of toll lines on the basis of the low yearly rates which he 
charged. Therefore, while the farmers, in his territory, were 
enabled by his practice to talk to their neighboring farmers 
in our territory, upon the payment of a flat toll charge of $2 
a year for an unlimited number of talks, our farmer pat- 
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rons could not talk to their neighboring farmers in his ter- 
ritory without paying a message rate. This was also true to 
business men in his town as contrasted with the business men 
in a neighboring town which was served by our company. 

Wherever and whenever we would “consent to connect up” 
with this man’s lines, our patrons naturally became dissatis- 
fied with our company’s practice. They at once began to 
demand the privilege of talking from our lines to the pat- 
rons on our neighbor’s lines as cheaply as he permitted his 
patrons to talk from his lines to ours. We became extremely 
unpopular for refusing to put our business upon the same 
basis of impoverishment that was ruining this neighboring 
company. 

At the very time that this difficulty, or disparagement, be- 
tween the two compariies was at its height, a 10 per cent. 
dividend was being paid stockholders. by the neighboring com- 
pany. The public could not be blamed for accepting the pay- 
ment of a 10 per cent. dividend as evidence that we were either 
stupenduously stupid in our management or devilishly dis- 
honest in asserting that, from the standpoint of income and 
out-go, we could not afford to adopt his practice. Further- 
more there was little, if any, relief in our “refusal to con- 
nect up” our lines with the lines of this large Independent 
neighbor. 

He held that it was his duty, as a patriot, to advertise what 
he honestly believed to be the fact, that he was “making 
money” while selling unlimited toll service at a low flat rate. 
He also found it was tremendously to his advantage in win- 
ning popular favor, to advertise the fact that he was anxious 
to “connect up” his lines with ours; also that we were blam- 
able for the inconvenience of not being connected. In other 
words, the difficulty between the management of the tele- 
phone business in our territory and the management of the tele- 
phone business in this Independent neighbor’s territory was 
very much the same, in effect, as the difficulties which are now 
finding expression in the European war. 

This neighbor was concientiously and energetically de- 
voted to a belief which controlled his purposes, his policies and 
his practices. Our companies were equally devoted to a be- 
lief which compelled them to adopt a different purpose, a 
different policy and a different practice. His mistake was not 
due to the fact that he was worse than other telephone men. 
I can see plainly, now, that he was no worse at heart than 
were the directors and the manager of our own companies. 
His mistake and the consequent impoverishment of his com- 
panies was due to his failure to take into account two un- 
escapable elements of expense: first, depreciation; and, sec- 
ond, the cost of keeping up with the advancement of the art. 

This man, whom I learned to appreciate as a friend, prac- 
tically killed himself endeavoring to prevent the complete 
impoverishment, or bankruptcy, of his companies. He prac- 
tically wore himself out endeavoring to prove to himself and 
to his associated investors that he had not been mistaken when, 
in the beginning, he paid large dividends from low rates. 

Of course we had, at the same time and for a number of 
years later, exactly the same embarrassing relationship be- 
tween our companies and adjoining farmers’ companies. It 
has seemed almost impossible to persuade the public to accept 
the fact that a company cannot maintain public favor while 


charging a living rate for its service, if at the same time it. 


consents to an interchange of traffic with a neighboring farm- 
ers company that ignores the expense of depreciation and the 
expense of keeping up with the advancement of the art. 

In my opinion it is this failure of the so-called commercial 
Independent companies—this failure to persuade the public 
concerning these two points—that has caused a large amount 
of the so-called telephone war of the past. But, I am con- 
vinced, also, that the trend of events has been changing for 
some time. Just yesterday, I had an interview of more than an 
hour’s duration with the president of a farmers company 
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which, beginning its construction about six years ago, was 


persuaded to build metallic circuits. This mutual company is 
also successfully phantoming its rural lines. 

Its president said: “We value service above everything 
else. We are strictly mutual; but our members say they want 
service attended to first. They of course, do not want to 
throw any of their money away; but they know that good 
service costs money. They also know that poor service is 
not worth as much as it costs.” 

It is easier for a company doing business upon a “commer- 
cial” basis to be at peace with a “farmers mutual” of this 
sort than it was to. be at peace with those earlier farmers 
mutuals which “refused to connect with any mutual that con- 
nected with a commercial company.” 


A BaTTLE BETWEEN Wronc IDEAS AND RiGuT IDEAS. 


Why have I taken the trouble to go through this bit of 
early history of the Independents of my home locality? Be- 
cause, from what I have been able to learn, during the study 
which I have recently been making of telephone conditions im 
five states, I am convinced that the telephone business is now 
almost, if not altogether, freed from that early handicap. I 
am convinced that during the “telephone war,’ we were alf 
being prepared more or less for telephone peace. I am con- 
vinced, also, that the telephone war was not in every instance 
a battle between the Independents and the Bell. On the con- 
trary, I am convinced that the telephone war was a battle 
between wrong ideas and right ideas. I am convinced that 
some of the wrong ideas, which had to be fought out, were 
in the Bell camp. I am also convinced that some of the 
wrong ideas which had to be fought out were in the Inde- 
pendent camp. 


[I am not sure that all of the wrong ideas have been con- 
quered. I am glad however, to find evidence that two of the 
fatal ideas, which experience led me to see during the first 
months of my association with the business, are now recog- 
nized by most telephone men. I am convinced that there are 
very few men now in the business who fail to recognize the 
hree fatal points in the practice of my late Independent 
neighbor. They were: 

First. A greed for territory without capital enough to oc- 
cupy it, without capital enough to give it the right kind of 
service. 

Second. The overlooking of those two unescapable but im- 
portant elements in the cost of service, viz.: Depreciation, and 
the expense of keeping up with the advancement of the art. 

Third. Refusal to modify one’s policies and practices in 
order to get into harmony with neighboring companies. This 
meant the arousing of ill will between the patrons of the neigh- 
boring company and the company. 

The following will serve as an illustration, from actual life, 
of the thing which I have in mind: I talked for an hour re- 
cently with the president, secretary and treasurer of a com- 
pany which operates in a town of less than 2,000 inhabitants. 
The president devotes more than nine-tenths of his time, at- 
tention, energy and capital to a manufacturing business. The 
treasurer conducts a large and growing real estate and in- 
surance business. The secretary is the proprietor of the prin- 
cipal retailing business—in his particular line. 

As usual all three of these men gave evidence of the fact 
that they were annoyed rather than pleased with their tele- 
phone responsibilities. Each volunteered the statement that if 
he had been able to guess beforehand the large number of 
burdensome details and perplexities that would confront him, 
he would have refused to permit his attention to be diverted 
from his other business, as it must be while he bears the re- 
sponsibilities of his position. But, all three agreed that “every 
telephone company creates a loss for itself, as well as for its 
neighbors, whenever it extends its plant beyond the natural 
limits of its own legitimate exchange territory.” 
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I believe we will see in actual life, between the managers of 
neighboring telephone companies, a practical showing of the 
kind of good will that includes common sense and which gets 
good results; and that we will see this long before a million 
Germans, with band and banners, march to Paris to present 
a costly token of their neighborly good will toward France. 
Furthermore, I believe one of the best ways to benefit the pub- 
lic, and one of the best ways to persuade the public that it 
is being benefited, is for nefghboring managers in the tele- 
phone business to get together as often as may be necessary 
for the purpose of harmonizing their policies and their prac- 
tices; and with a view to cultivating the sort of public good 
will that includes common sense and secures the best results 
for all concerned. 





Ohio Joint Committee on Valuation Reports. 

In accordance with the provisions of order No. 176 of the 
Ohio Public Utilities Commission requiring inventories and ap- 
praisals of the properties of all public utilities in the state, the 
various associations, representing different classes of utilities, 
appointed appraisal committees to supervise the preparation 
of appraisal forms for use by members of their associations. 
At a meeting on August 14, 1914, of the members of these 
various committees, a joint committee was appointed to de- 
termine upon the principles to be followed in arriving at cor- 
rect valuations. This joint committee, representing all of the 
utilities, has now made its report, in which it presents prin- 
ciples which it believes to be ‘sound and practical as applied 
to the “reproductive cost new, less depreciation” method of 
valuing public utilities. .The committee has proceeded upon 
the assumption that this is the method of valuation called for 
by the Ohio Public Utilities Commission in its order. 

The report analyzes the requirements of the law and indi- 
cates what should be included under the various heads. In 
interpreting the intent and scope of the commission’s order the 
report says that it is the evident purpose of the order to se- 
cure not only a complete inventory of the items of property 
of each utility, but also a valuation and appraisal of this prop- 
erty. Stress is laid upon the importance of having the in- 
ventories and appraisals, as accurate as possible. 

The use to be made of the inventories and appraisals has not 
been announced by the commission. They may be either re- 
tained by the commission for future use or the commission 
may proceed at once to make a final valuation of the prop- 
erty of any company, in which case, under the law, the valua- 
tion would constitute “prima facie evidence relative to the 
value of the property,” and this might be used against the 
utility in any proceeding relating to the fixing of rates, capi- 
talization, sale, condemnation, taxation, or any other proceed- 
ings which might take place. 

The report then takes up the property included under the 
terms “used and useful” as referred to in the law; the dif- 
ference between the property “used and useful” and that “not 
used and useful” being determined from the operating records 
and the judgment of the management. Overhead costs should 
be applied to all classes of property according to their nature, 
whether used and useful or not. 

Under the subject of the reproductive cost new of a public 
utility property, this is shown to consist of the cost of re- 
producing the plant, and the cost of reproducing the busi- 
ness which was attached at the time of making the investiga- 
tion. The methods of arriving at these costs are briefly dis- 
cussed as is also the method of arriving at the cost of inter- 
est, insurance and taxes during the period of the theoretical 
reproduction of the property, including plant and business. 
The report then gives an outline of the inventory necessary 
to ‘be made under the commission’s order. 

In appraising the reproduction cost of a property it is pointed 
out that this should begin with ‘the very inception of the idea 
and the preliminary costs preceding construction should include 
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costs for preliminary investigation, organization, financing and 
franchises. Under the law, appraisal of land must include 
original cost, value as of July 1, 1914, and additional value 
by reason of present use. The report then takes up the method 
which should be followed in arriving at the cost of reproduc- 
tion of each building, the question of working capital, and dis- 
cusses the subject of unit costs and the varied considerations 
entering into the application of unit methods. An analysis is 
then made of overhead costs. The report discusses apportion- 
ments in the case of various property used jointly by two or 
more utilities operated by a single company and the appor- 
tionment of reproduction cost on jointly used poles. 

The subject of depreciation is discussed at some length. 
Under this head the theoretical straight line method and the 
theoretical sinking fund method, with the objections thereto, 
are reviewed and the actual inspection method outlined. Under 
the subject of “depreciation reserve” the necessity of differ- 
entiating between this and the actual depreciation of the prop- 
erty is pointed out. 

The committee calls attention to the fact that the “reproduc- 
tive cost new, less depreciation” called for in the law, is 
not the only evidence of the value of a utility, and therefore, 
in order that no claim of estoppel may be set up in any pro- 
ceedings involving the value of property, the following clause 
should be inserted on the last sheet of the inventory above the 
signature: 

“This inventory and appraisal has been made in an effort 
to comply in all respects with the commission’s order No. 176, 
by listing the items of property owned by this company and 
stating their reproductive cost new, less depreciation. The 
company reserves the right, in any appropriate proceedings 
involving the value of said property or any part thereof, to 
offer any other or additional evidence of value.” 

While the report is primarily designed for distribution 
among members of the associations represented on the com- 
mittee, a number of extra copies have been printed to meet 
a considerable outside demand. For these, the price is 50 
cents per copy. 





Michigan Association Issues Bulletin on Co-Operation. 

The Michigan Independent Telephone & Traffic Associa- 
tion, with headquarters at Grand Rapids, Mich., has issued 
its bulletin No. 23. This is headed: “Co-operation Means to 
Work Together,” and the first article is on “Team Work.” 
The bulletin reproduces portraits of Miss Katherine 
Wurdock, chief operator of the Valley Home Telephone Co., 
Bay City, Mich.; Miss Etta Bourdou, chief operator of the 
United Home Telephone Co., Muskegon, Mich., and Miss 
Ardella Isham, promoted from the position of chief operator 
of the Union Telephone Co., Alma, Mich., to the position of 
bookkeeper and collector of that company. In addition to 
sketches of these young women, an interesting contribution, 
from Miss Wurdock, full of loyalty to Independent te- 
lephony, is published on the first page. 

The bulletin contains a number of articles of value in 
maintaining a high standard of efficiency. The Michigan 
association is doing all in its power, also, to interest chief 
operators and operators in the operating rules and in 
handling long distance traffic in accordance with the stand- 
ard rules of instruction. 





Submarine Cables of British Columbia Telephone Co. 

A short section of submarine cable has just been laid under 
the North Arm of the Fraser River by the British Columbia 
Telephone Co., in order to give the Jones Cornell Con- 
struction Co. telephone connection with the Elburne, B. C., 
exchange of the company. In order to give service to the 
Imperial Oil Co. on the North Shore of Burrard Inlet at the 
company’s extensive oil works which are being established 
opposite ‘Port Moody, it was necessary for the telephone 
company to lay 3,000 ft. of cable across the inlet. 











Elements Involved in Appraising Telephone Properties 


Some Economic Features Associated with Telephone Appraisals—Analysis of the Various Methods Pursued to 
Determine the Values Requisite to the Carrying Out of Equitable Public Regulation— 
Paper Read at Convention of Iowa Independent Telephone Association 


By E. C. Hurd 





The present era in this country is regarded as heing 
dominated by commercialism, materially assisting also in 
making it one pregnant with economic adventures. This 
does not signify the introduction of many new theories, 
but rather, from a summarized survey, indicates an at- 
tempted application of old principles to new things gen- 
erally. However, some novel economic practices are now 
employed in connection with certain modern businesses. 
Our modern life is enjoying the result of man’s inventive 
and ingenious powers whereby the materialistic and _ in- 
visible elements have been brought into marked subserv- 
iency for use and convenience. There exist now several 
kinds of business properties that have reached their present 
state rapidly through various vicissitudes of growth. One 
of these is the telephone and it is affected by certain eco- 
nomic principles. Up to the present this class of property 
has been fostered and held by private proprietorship. How- 
ever, its function has caused it to be called a so-termed 
public utility. 

Like telephony, public regulation, as existing, is of rather 
recent employment. It seems to have become created as 
an instrumentality, economically affecting the conduct of 
public utilities. It is both a department of our federal gov- 
ernment and that of various of our states, and in procedure, 
. both with courts and commissions, has in a measure become 
more or less standard. [It cannot be denied that public 
regulation is, as yet, somewhat experimental in dealing with 
its problems, and it cannot be predicted that it will ulti- 
mately remain, or that after a season of tryout other func- 
tions of government shall take its place. This matter of 
permanence of public regulation is not pertinent, either, but 
telephony can be said now to have become overtaken by 
this existing function of government. 

As affecting the conduct of the telephone business, pub- 
lic regulation seems to focus upon four important features, 
although there may be others influenced directly or inci- 
dentally. These prime matters relate to the class of serv- 
ice, the value of the property, the rate or charge for service, 
and the capitalization represented in the stock and bonds 
outstanding. In attacking or treating with any one of these 
phases, it is at once disclosed that all are intimately re- 
lated. Perhaps because varied treatments have been pro- 
posed and put into effect in some measure for these features 
of telephony a reason has been shown for declaring the 
whole somewhat experimental. 

In nowise different from the other phases named, the 
finding of telephone property values has been subjected to 
numerous methods of treatment, so much so perhaps that 
where one is expecting to view a distant object through an 
engineer’s theodolite carefully focused thereon, he finds 
himself looking through a kaleidescope; but akin to the 
other regulative activities the procedure has been resolved 
into that approaching standard. 


MovEMENTS TO DETERMINE WorTH OF TELEPHONE PROPERTY. 


Our federal government has inaugurated a movement to 
determine the worth of telephone property. Some states 
have undertaken to find the value of that within their bor- 
ders, while a considerable number of important issues have 
arisen in different localities causing the appraisal of the 
estates involved. Fixing value is no easy task or simple 
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problem in any situation, and in this relation a first careful 
perusal is essential in a procedure, to find out just what is 
meant and why and how the conclusion is to be circum- 
scribed. The trend of procedure seems to indicate that a 
determination of the measure of the investment or cost 
represented in money value is the desideratum. The amount 
of the stock and bonds outstanding is usually disregarded 
and attention is concentrated upon the property itself. 


PLANS EMPLOYED FOR DEVELOPING CONCLUSIONS. 


Two distinct plans are generally being employed and de- 
pended upon to develop certain conclusions. One scheme 
is to endeavor to find the original cost to date for the prop- 
erty through an investigation of the books and records and 
is termed the original cost method. Should the book his- 
tory of an estate be entirely accurate, thus yielding to such 
an investigation, the conclusions would certainly be of 
great importance, but only rare instances warrant such a 
predication. The actual costs for various factors within a 
property are dependably reflected in the records, but this 
does not mean that covering the entire estate. Any sub- 
stitutions that may be made in a procedure of this kind 
where missing factors are located, may be a permissable 
alternative but the effect would destroy the absoluteness 
of the answer sought. Elements in the property that have 
disappeared from use cannot readily and accurately be de- 
ducted from the older book records, and in the most modern 
accounting there still remains difficulty in separating opera- 
tion expenditures from capitalistic investure. If a restricted 
cost covering only the physical property is demanded there 
is likely to be much difficulty in effecting a satisfactory re- 
sult. If increment is desired to be incorporated into the 
determinations, it must arbitrarily be added and is not de- 
rived through the strict use of the method. These sug- 
gested criticisms are made to iliumine just what may be ex- 
pected through this instrumentality for finding that which 
is commanded, viz., the naked cost of the property. 

Another scheme and one widely practiced now is that 
termed “reproduction cost new” plan. It is applied by hypo- 
thetically reproducing within a certain construction period 
determined upon, the estate in question. A preliminary step 
and one fundamental is to acquire an accurate inventory 
of the actual physical elements composing it. Tc each fac- 
tor in the list the cost is estimated through the application 
of appropriate cost units gathered from all available sources 
of actual experience, and the summing up of the same 
represents the total of the fundamental items to which there 
is finally added proper amounts for so-cailed overhead 
charges. This plan attacks the property as it exists and in 
measure as found on date of the appraisal, and automatically 
excludes that which has disappeared as well as includes a!! 
increment where literally adhered to. 

Perhaps a citation to Nebraska history in these respects 
may be apropos, as outlining more in detail some of the 
steps and inclusions. The overhead charges as to admin- 
istration, organization and legal expenditures were built up 
from gleanings of actual happenings and thus resclved 
through the same line of reasoning as that for the funda- 
mentals. Corroborative experience caused an allowance 


for taxes during construction amounting to six-tenths of 
one per cent. of the fundamental items, while contingencies 
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and omissions were entered at five per cent. The iatter 
sub-items are properly not a part of overhead charges ex- 
cept in due proportion, but are for convenicnce thus in- 
cluded. It added greatly to the weight of this item. 

The authority for the overhead allowance came through 
checking several first carefully taken inventories, in which 
the omissions alone averaged in excess of the amounts es- 
timated, and therefore the entire inventory cannot be said 
to have exceeded the actual measure of the estate. Under 
overhead charges there was afbitrarily entered an amount 
for interest during construction calculated at the rate of six 
per cent. per annum for the total cost of the fundamentals 
for one-half the construction period. Inasmuch as Ne- 
braska has been mentioned, it might be well to state that 
this commonwealth is one of the few that has obtained a 
public appraisal of all telephone property operating for 
public use within its borders and carried out under the pro- 
visions of a physical valuation enactment. All property 
owners were required to make a return of their physica! 
possessions and classified into the following items: 


1. Right of way and real estate. 


2. Building and fixtures. 

3. Central station equipment. 

4, Substation equipment. 

5. Distribution—exchange and toll lines. 
6. Tools, vehicles and utensils. 

8. Stores and supplies, 


. Transportation of men+and material. 
9. General expenditures (overhead charges, etc.). 


Because of the reproduction plan being largely hypothet- 
ical its use has been attacked because of the alleged imag- 
inary and fantastic results likely to ensue. The allowance 
of increment has been questioned. Experience testifies that 
the reproduction cost generally may be expected to exceed 
the probable actual original cost though this is not always 
true. As a whole, however, the plan possesses merit and if 
scientifically and intelligently and unprejudicially applied 
will produce rational results as reflecting that which is 
desired. 

Incidental to taking inventories in these relations, nu- 
merous economic puzzles serve to lend spice as the pro- 
cedure advances. One case may suffice to illustrate: An 
appraisal of a certain telephone property shows that the 
company is now one in ownership and management, but 
was constructed under two managements and as two dis- 
tinct properties with competition severe. The public at the 
time was in favor of this competition, but now is seeking 
an adjustment of rates. Among the distribution elements 
there now exists a line of nearly new heavy cable but not 
connected with the operating plant. It is in perfect con- 
dition for utilization, but is lying idle. A study of affairs 
indicates under present conditions that this cable will not 
be needed for some years and consistently it cannot be 
called advance construction. What place has this in the 
inventory? Some unthinking persons have declared the 
making of even a physical appraisal a very simple matter 
and requiring little talent. Inferentially this citation will 
tell as to what is required of an appraiser, for such matters 
usually must be disposed of without delay and if condi- 
tionally carried will appear in the final results. 


THE PRESENT VALUE QUESTION. 


Contemporaneous with the findings of cost especially by 
means of the reproduction method, there is demanded the 
determination of a so-called present value. It is effected 


through the application of approved rates of depreciation 
to the various elements comprising the plant. These rates 
are derived from mortuary tables predicated upon actual 
history gathered, but in some cases arbitrary figures are 
resorted to. Obviously the conclusion found literally and 





actually by means of such instrumentality is the remaining 
age of the dollar investment and the present condition or 
state. Value is hardly the resultant except where the pres- 
ent physical condition is abnormally low and thereby af- 
fecting the efficiency of the physical machine. An import- 
ant matter obtained through this operation of obtaining the 
said present value is to establish composite and dependable 
figures for anticipated final renewal expenses in the ac- 
counting. The rate directly applied is termed the straight 
line method which offers an excellent basing for further 
computation for reserves to care for the future final up- 
keep of the property. 

Usually depreciation as employed affecting valuation 
statements shall be understood as representing all agencies 
tending to dissipate or lessen the life and usefulness of 
property. Some of these agencies are natural wear and 
tear, weather stress, accidental destruction, obsolescence, in- 
adequacy, and public relations. The term depreciation is 
often confounded with that of maintenance. Depreciation, 
as reflected in the ideal accounting for appraisals, indicates 
the wearing out of the principal factors comprising the 
property, and their final renewals as occasioned by depre- 
ciation. Maintenance or current maintenance implies the 
cost for light repairs and upkeep for these factors. 

To illustrate, an aerial cable line develops an opening in 
the sheath, the repair of which is a maintenance expense, 
while to replace the cable or its principal part for any rea- 
son except entire abandonment of property could be claimed 
as caused by depreciation. And should the new cable exceed 
the size of its predecessor the excess incidentally would 
be -charged to capital investment. Maintenance and de- 
preciation truly are closely related and both essentially 
provided for out of operating costs. 

ALLOWANCES FOR DEPRECIATION. 

It may be interesting to know that in some of the im- 
portant telephone rate cases before commissions recently, 
the amounts allowed for annual depreciation hovered around 
six per cent. of the reproduction cost found for the physical 
plant, and that for maintenance approximated three per 
cent. thereof, the combined account being about nine per 
cent. per annum. Each individual plant will find its needs 
in these respects distinct from any other and from any 
average criteria, for the special reason that to be cognizant 
of the probable obsolescence to be encountered, as well as 
of the nearness to the climaxal period for the final renew- 
als, and the relative weight of the various structural ele- 
ments comprising it, will greatly aid the determinations. 

Some regulative authorities have considered this so- 
called present value derived as here set out as an actual 
existing worth. There seem to be good reasons for ques- 
tioning the soundness of this predication. If the utility was 
existing as a normal geing entity and rendering reasonable 
service, such a regard for its value would tend directly to 
jeapordize the integrity of the bona fide investment therein, 
and clearly the results for the future would be to greatly 
retard development. Other authorities have adopted this 
so-called present value for plant as an integral part of worth 
and added thereto a certain development cost derived 
through a rather ingenuous reproduction cost method for 
obtaining the business; the sum of the two approximately 
returning the figures in amount to that found first for the 
reproduction new of the physical plant. The effect of this 
augmentative process seems, regardless of other reasons 
and causes, to render equity and avoid the criticism that 
might ensue where development cost was not made a part. 

Valuations for telephone property have been made and 
are being sought under the circumstances and for the pur- 
poses already indicated and in accordance largely with the 
procedure as outlined. Where rate controversies have oc- 
curred the importance and use of the appraisal statements 
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have been evidenced. Where commonwealths have legally 
brought within their borders an inventory of all publicly 
used telephone property, it may be interesting to advise 
that the result of the work has been far beyond the super- 
ficial. The vital factor of depreciation has been brought 
vividly to a very large majority of the caretakers of the 
properties, while the acquirement of the actual knowledge 
and extent of each estate has been found very useful to 
the owners thereof. 


The proprietors have also made excellent use of the 
present value statements in making returns for assessment, 
which, with few exceptions, have been accepted by the tax- 
ing authorities. Some instances are known where the re- 
production costs were adopted for assessment, seemingly 
brought about through prejudice, the equity of which does 
not appear when comparison is made with the treatment 
accorded other property. Where public regulation of se- 
curities obtains, these statements of value have been ulti- 
ized in certain measure as a guide for permitting further 
issuance of stock and bonds. 

Clearly the investment in property found through the 
instrumentalities mentioned does not in a literal sense con- 
vey value. If the cost thus determined is the pivot upon 
which the pendulum should swing, further deliberations will 
be time and labor wasted. It cannot be denied that the cost 
in any phase has great influence upon value, and with pres- 
ent notions as to public utility property, thus circumscrib- 
ing value, no doubt the amount of cost has a magnified 
importance. 


That the physical machine or plant alone represented in 
its bare investment or including the development cost, is 
but a fragmentary part of the completed mental concept 
as a going entity is manifest, and that there are other ele- 
ments of worth likely to be attendant can be brought into 
evidence through a comprehensive investigation. Such ele- 
ments when existing are usually termed intangibles because 
not materialistically discernible. These items in every case 
should not be considered as a positive asset as they may be 
found quantitatively negative with a minus sign and thus 
reduce the value found in the cost. 

Intangibles have been designated by various names, such 
as franchise value, good will, going value, going concern 
value, strategic location, etc. All of these seem to have 
definite reference to the business features of the property 
and which tends to establish a certain reality to their ex- 
istence or non-existence. Of the features mentioned more 
study and consequence has been attached to the determina- 
tion of going value and going concern value, and what can 
be said of them will usually embrace all. Several formulas 
have been offered for finding the amount of the worth of 
these intangibles. Perhaps the measurement desired may 
be stated as that which a willing purchaser would give for 
a property over and above the physical and development 
cost, or in other words, what is the present worth of the 
probable future returns of a going plant which has dem- 
onstrated its earning capacity and considering the invest- 
ment therein. It is admitted a difficult matter to figure 
accurately the absence or amount of these intangibles. 


ALLOWANCE FOR INTANGIBLE VALUES. 


Some authorities have allowed for normally conditioned 
successful properties as much as 25 per cent. of the sum 


-of the physical and development costs, and these may be 


regarded as maximum figures. Other cases might be cited 
where intangible worth was not disavowed, but was not in- 
cluded in the worth of the properties which was being 
utilized; while other authorities have rejected such elements 
of value entirely. These references to practices of courts 
and commissions, however, do not change the first propo- 
sition, viz.: that intangibles are many times real in char- 
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acter and importance .and their measure should be rec- 
ognized. 

Working capital is a contributing asset to any going 
estate. It may be regarded as intangible in nature under 
public regulation practices or in other phases. Irrespective 
of what may be included in or excluded from the first con- 
clusions as to value or in what manner they may have been 
derived, the statement will not be complete without regard 
to this essential item in the conduct of telephone business. 
There seems to be no set rule from which to find a proper 
amount for any certain property, and experience demon- 
strates that the actual requirements evidenced through in- 
vestigation will point to the best results. As related to 
physical reproduction costs in some important cases about 
five per cent. thereof has been adopted, not that it is 
found actually on hand in money, stores and supplies, etc., 
but that such an amount was necessary and thus arbitrarily 
fixed. 

A word regarding the allowance of increment already 
mentioned may be of interest. Ideas have been advanced 
declaring that the value of a utility should be forever re- 
stricted to the original investment of the owners, and this 
has greatly influenced the invention of one of the important 
methods already described for determining cost. ‘The ob- 
jections to such policies have been apprehended and as 
mentioned these have been in numerous instances sur- 
rounded. But coming directly to an analysis of such a prin- 
ciple some economic fallacies can be discerned. A tele- 
phone utility develops and expands concurrently and pro- 
portionately to the affairs of its community after once a 
normal saturation obtains, and thus the action is automatic 
if the property fulfills its office, and regardless of who pro- 
vides the investment for its growth. 

The increased value, therefore, is in correspondence to 
the increased service or amount of service demanded. It 
is further a well known fact that the larger the units within 
a plant, the higher grade of service and the carrying charges 
are self-adjusting. Under these conditions it is shown 
that relatively the owners’ and the consumers’ interests are 
conserved, and it is also made plain that one of the basic 
principles of economics is being observed rather than dis- 
regarded. Shculd, for instance, the owners’ interests be 
embarrassed, or the capital employed in such ventures not 
be permitted the same opportunity for increment as that for 
other community business, this action eventually would 
cause the subscriber inconvenience and suffering and an 
unbalanced condition result. 

As a conclusion, many further features touching upon 
economic phases in telephony might be offered, and it is 
realized that those advanced admit of much more extended 
arguments; but it is trusted that this article has effectively 
illumined a few of the things encountered—the fruitage of 
which shall inure beneficially to those engaging with these 
and associated problems. 





Telephone Operator a Victim at Liege. 

A dispatch from Aix-La-Chapelle quotes a Red Cross 
official as stating that a Belgian telephone girl at Dahlen di- 
rected the Belgian artillery and machine gun fire from Liege 
by telephoning to the officers where to aim. She was finally 
killed when a German shell struck the telephone building. 

Another report of the same occurrence states that the oper- 
ator would observe how the shells were striking and would 
then telephone to a friend in Liege and this friend would 
report to the forts. After the interval necessary for the mes- 
senger to report the range would be corrected and the next 
shell would strike its target and kill many Germans. The loss 
of life to the Germans was great in consequence of the girl’s 
activities at the telephone, but this report states that the girl, 
when discovered, had to pay with her life. She was ex- 
ecuted. 











Practical Subjects—Letters and Discussions 


Arranging the Work Schedule. 

Few persons outside of the traffic department realize the de- 
tailed labor that attends the accurate determination of the 
number of traffic employes required and the regulation of these 
employes’ hours. The first problem is probably very similar 
to that encountered by other large employers, but the second 





Chart Showing Arrangement of Operators’ Hours. 


is peculiar to a telephone company because of the constantly 
varying amount of never-ceasing work to be done, says a writer 
in Telephone Talk, Vancouver, B. C. 

The great majority of firms can say: “We open at seven 
and close at five. Lunch hour is from 12 to 1.” Not so with 
the telephone company. We opened years ago and have never 
been closed since, nor do we expect to. If we could regulate 
the amount of work to be done each hour, three eight-hour 
shifts would answer, but since we are dependent on the sub- 
scriber’s telephone whims and necessities, an arrangement of 
this sort is impossible. The number of operators required 
at four p. m. is in some offices twice that required at eight, 
and four times that required at ten. The enormous waste of 
employes’ time with an eight-hour shift arrangement is appar- 
ent. 

Fortunately, our subscribers’ telephone habits, taken as a total 
in any one office, and especially in the larger ones, are fairly 
constant. This enables us to feel that when we take an hourly 
count of the traffic on two normally busy days each month, 
the result will be representative of, and approximately, that of 
the other days. 

A flat rate local call is termed a unit. A flat rate call trunked 
to a “B” operator in another office requires 1% times as long 
to complete and is therefore equal to 1% units. Each class 
of service is given a factor determined by experience by which 
that class is multiplied. The product is in units. 

Curve A in the accompanying illustration graphically repre- 
sents, in units, the average of two counts for one of the eight 
divisions in the Seymour office. The scale of units is shown 
on the left and the hours of the day are shown across the top. 
It will be noticed that 10 to 11 a. m. is the busy hour, and 
1,725 units are handled in that hour. The figures at the right 
edge represent the number of operators required to handle a 
given number of units. Four operators can handle 550, eight 
can handle 1,500, almost three times as much. This is because 
teamwork in the larger group is possible. There are fewer 
vacant positions, and consequently less reach for the opera- 
tors. The busy hour determines the number of switchboard 
positions required, in this case, nine. 


It is now easy to arrive at the number of operators required 
each hour of the day. Between 2 and 3 p. m., the curve shows 
1,450 calls. The figures at the right show that eight operators 
are required to handle that number. The number required 
each half hour of the day is determined in this way. Adding 
each hour’s requirements, the total number of operating hours 
is arrived at. This figure divided by seven, the average num- 
ber of hours per operator, gives the number of operators re- 
quired. 

The task now is to take this given number of operators and 
arrange their shifts in such a way that the correct number for 
each hour is obtained. This is a matter requiring much in- 
genuity, for in addition to meeting the correct figures as nearly 
as possible, good shifts for the operators are essential. The 
method of representing shifts by lines greatly facilitates ar- 
ranging them.’ This scheme is shown at C, which is a schedule 
made up from the curve A. The operators represented by the 
dash lines are not included in the total on duty, because dur- 
ing these hours they are relieving other operators for their 15- 
minute recess. 

“The curve B is termed the operators’ curve. 
the actual number of operators on at each hour. Between 10 
and 12 o'clock, nine operators are provided. The line is, 
therefore, drawn along the 1,800-unit mark, which is the num- 
ber nine operators handle. This permits of rapid inspection. 
Curve A shows the amount of traffic, B the number of opera- 
tors provided, and whether this number is too few or too 
many. 

These curves and schedules are for but one division, com- 
prising nine operators’ positions in the Seymour office. As 
there are eight of these divisions, eight times as many “A” 
operators are employed as are shown and eight times the traffic 
handled. In this office there are 159,000 units handled in one 
day, of which 15,800 are handled in the busy hour. 


Uncle Dick Comes Back. 
Epitor TELEPHONY : 

You'll be surprised to hear from me after so long a time. 
As the corn is all cut and things being a little slow, I thought 
I’d let you know that I’m still alive and reading TELEPHONY 
when I get a chance. 


It represents 





I wish you would find out for me if hogs are going to be 
higher next spring. You see Ben and me didn’t sell all of 
Doc. Stuver’s land, so we cleared up a patch and raised corn, 
corn, and more corn. We've been selling the stalks for flag- 
poles, and if it wasn’t for the Europeans going on the ram- 
page, we could have fitted out some schooners with masts. 
As for ears, well, you wouldn’t believe it if I told you, any 
more than some of the other things I have said from time 
to time. 


I’d like to meet that fellow who:calls himself “Constructive 
Critic.” He's all right, except he’s just touching the high 
places: writes like a man with a sprained wrist, in a hurry to 
get through. After I read his first chapter, I kind of had a 
hankering to know what he was going to say next. I expected 
him to loosen up his guns on engineering specifications, but he 
switched to something else. This is about what I understood 
him to mean by what he said about line building. 

Suppose I’m a greenhorn in the business and want a line 
built. The engineers tell me they can built me a line, accord- 
ing to standard specifications, for so much a mile. If I tell 
them I want a different kind of a line—a little cheaper, cheaper 
by half, maybe—their answer is: “That is the only kind of a 
line we can build.” 

It reminds me of “Old Pete” Timkins, who used to build 
boats on the river when I was a boy. He was the only boat 
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builder in the region and made good, safe boats for a fair 
price. The only difficulty was that Pete only knew how to 
build one kind of a boat. No matter who came to him, or 
what kind of a boat was ordered, the customer had to be sat- 
isfied with the only kind Pete could build, which Pete claimed 
was “good enough for anybody and too good for most folks.” 

That is the way with the lines laid out by construction en- 
gineers in general; they are good enough for most anybody, 
and too good for most men who are just starting. 

In Pete Timkins’ case, an occasional would-be customer 
would decide to build his own boat, along the lines of his own 
ideas. He might know what he wanted all right, but when he 
got it done, he wouldn’t have a boat at all—only something 
between a raft and a scow. 

It is much the same with telephone men, only more so. A 
good many of them, for lack of capital, can’t use the “stand- 
ard line,” so they decide to build for themselves. When they 
get through, they haven’t a telephone line—only about a second 
or third cousin to one. 

It is the simplest thing in the world to order a telephone. 
All you have to do is to write a telephone engineer and say: 
“T want a two-circuit line.” I guess you might leave out the 
“two-circuit”—it might annoy them—and just say: “I want a 
telephone line from ‘Go-up to Come down.’ How much?” 

If I should write to a bridge company and say: “I want a 
bridge to put across Spoon River,” of course they’d send it 
right off the shelf. That’s not likely, though. They would 
come out and look into things a little; get the distance from 
shore to shore; drill to bedrock; test the river current; ascer- 
tain the rise and fall of the stream; and, perhaps, tell me to 
change my choice of location to higher up or lower down, and 
a few other little things. 

Now, the telephone engineer might do. the same, i. e., come 
down and look over the ground. He might lengthen or shorten 
the line for me for a perfectly sound reason. He might advise 
me as to how good a line I could build with my available 
capital and also give me an idea of how much I could invest, 
with economy, to cover future growth, and a few other little 
things. But, as a general thing, this is left to the salesman 
whose business it is to get orders today, and let the future 
take care of itself. 

There is another very sound and important réason. If I 
should desire the services of a disconnected engineer (but they 
are few and far between. Because why? I am going to tell 
you.) he would come down and spend a few days with me at 
$50 per day. This, as a general thing, promoters won't pay. 
They’d have to pay an architect, or surveyor, or a bridge en- 
gineer, but the telephone engineer would starve to death unless 
he found a regular place on the payroll of some operating or 
manufacturing company. 

If I was going to build a line of any importance, the first 
thing I would do, even before fixing the amount of invest- 
ment at a definite figure, would be to pay some capable free- 
lance engineer for a few days’ work, going over the matter 
with me—and I believe the money would be well invested at 
that. 

But that wasn’t what I started out to say. 
to “Constructive Critic’s” list of fool stunts. 

Once upon a time there was a toll line of 24 wires left 
without storm guys of any kind. A foreman was given a 
gang and material, and sent out to storm guy it from end to 
end. He did it; did it completely and thoroughly. Where 
he saw evidences of high winds, such as uprooted trees, broken 
branches, crops flat to the ground, etc., he distributed guys 
lavishly. For years the line stood in places and went down 
in places, storm guys and all. 

Under the light of present day practice, this method is 
tabooed. Admitting, for sake of argument, that this par- 
ticular stunt was unwise, six years later a double fool stunt 
was perpetuated. Upon an inspection of this line an engineer 
found that the guying exceeded standard specifications about 


I wanted to add 
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three to one. Immediately after his return to his swivel chair, 
a gang was sent out to remove the excess guys and put those 
remaining in chronological order, that is, every so often, re- 
gardless of anything which might show on the surface. Even 
on corners, excessive guys were removed. The only salvage 
was a percentage of the guy clamps removed. 

Of all pieces of foolishness, that beat anything I ever ran 
across. It cost money to put those guys there. 
possibility of their doing any harm. 
taking them down was pure waste. 

I believe in storm guying by some uniform method; in fact, 
corner guying should be handled in the same manner, but 
such specifications should not be as inflexible as nickeled steel. 
Where specified guying fails to hold a corner, another or suf- 
ficient guys should be permitted. 

Where storm guys are assigned to certain poles, say every 
tenth pole in straight line runs, and the tenth pole happens 
to stand in a well protected spot, why not place the guy ahead 
or back a few poles to an exposed location? 

“But,” one engineer told me, “storm guys are to stop breaks 
running long intervals as well as to prevent them. That guy 
in the valley might stop a break.” 

I told him I thought.a break might start more readily from 
a pole four spans back, which stood exposed on a ridge, and 
if it could be stopped there before it started, it would not be 
necessary to stop it. Also that it was ten chances to one his 
guy in the valley, where the anchorage was soft and insecure, 
would not stop it anyway. 

Well, I guess I’ve yarned enough. 
now, anyway. Yours truly, 


Annual Convention of South Dakota Association. 

The annual convention of the South Dakota Independent 
Telephone Association will be held at Sioux Falls on De- 
cember 16 and 17. That the sessions will be important and 
well attended is assured by the following resolution passed 
by the South Dakota Railroad Commission, furnishing, as 
it does, an opportunity to meet with the commission, of 
which the companies generally will no doubt desire to avail 
themselves: 


There was no 
But the money spent 


I’m out of the game 
UncLeE Dick. 





Be it resolved that the Board of Railroad Commission- 
ers accept the invitation of the Independent Telephone As- 
sociation of this state to attend its annual convention, to 
be held at Sioux Falls on December 16 and 17 next, with 
the expectation that there will be present at such meeting 
a representative of each telephone company doing business 
in this state, and that proposed legislation, and all matters 
affecting the telephone business and its regulation may be 
the subject of full, free and open discussion in order that 
telephone men and the members of this board may receive 
the benefit of said discussion. 


Governor Frank Byrne has also accepted an invitation to 
be present and deliver an address, and several other men 
well known in the telephone industry will be present and 
contribute papers and take part in the discussion. 

“Constructive Critic” Prefers to be Unknown. 

If it is not asking too much, who is he—the author of “In- 
consistencies in American Telephone Practice”? It is just 
what I have been looking for; just what I have contended for 
and argued until black in the face. The article is the best of 
its kind that I have ever read. Pat the writer on the back for 
me and give us some more high tension stuff. 

Houston, Tex. E. D. Selmser. 








Telephone and the Movies. 

The proprietor of a large moving picture theatre in New 
York has a bank of telephone booths, with multi-coin instru- 
ments, located in the lobby, and after each photoplay an an- 
nouncement is thrown on the screen calling the attention of 
the audience to this convenience that has been provided for 
their benefit. 





Inconsistencies in American [Telephone Practice 


A Discussion of Methods of and Practices in the Plant, Operating and Executive Departments of Telephone 
Companies Which are not Economical When Viewed from a Combined Engineering and 
Commercial Standpoint—The Toll Plant—Sixth Installment 


By Constructive Critic 


In the matter of toll line operating, there are few tele- 
phone companies that do not save at the spigot and waste 
at the bunghole, as it were. Why this should be I am 
unable to say. We find operators whose time represents, 
say $2 per day to the company in salary or even half that 
sum in a great many cases, handling lines costing thousands 
of dollars in investment, not to mention overhead and other 
expenses, and for which a toll rate is charged that should 
aggregate a sum many times the operator’s pay. However, 
this latter fact, in itself, is not open to criticism. A day 
of 8% hours is 510 minutes. At $2 per day, this is .392 
of a cent per minute for the operator’s time. When we ap- 
preciate that the amount of business, considering traffic is 
offered, which may be sent over a circuit, is absolutely 
governed and determined by the personal capacity of the 
operator, the utter absurdity of the common method of 
overloading operators must become apparent to us. 


ToL, SWITCHBOARD OPERATING. 


Compare this. wage per minute with a toll charge of $1 
or more per minute, or even five or ten cents per minute. 
Then imagine an operator handling three to six toll lines, 
multiplying this element. True, there are two operators 
concerned—one at each end of the line—so figure that in, 
too. I refer particularly to the general practice of giving 
a toll operator an excessive number of busy toll lines to 
handle because she might otherwise be idle for a few min- 
utes at times. What if she is idle and rests at times as 
compared to the times she allows one or more of the lines 
to “rest’”—awaiting her chance to attend them, when two or 
more calls may come in coincidentally? In the first place, 
service is rendered slow; in the second place valuable line 
time is actually wasted—time for which the company should 
be receiving so much per minute for the only commodity 
it has to sell. 

If the operator replies to a call and leaves a connection 
under way over another line under her care, there is no 
assurance that the first one will be accurately timed in the 
interest of both the company and the patron. If the patron 
is overtimed, as may occur if clearing lamps are wholly 
depended upon, a disputed bill may result. Or the patron 
may say nothing and conclude that long distance telephone 
service is too expensive to use in any but emergency cases. 
Again, if the patron is overtimed, there is apt to be trouble 
in adjusting the bill when presented for collection. It is 
bound to result unsatisfactorily and leave a bad impression 
in the mind of the patron which even a liberal adjustment, 
will not completely eradicate. If the operator undertimes— 
and this will usually occur if the operator thinks there is a 
doubt—the company has lost revenue justly due it. Per- 
haps the next time the patron will question his bill, claim- 
ing he “talked twice as long,” or said “twice as much for 
a less charge last month.” 

An error or oversight on the toll operator’s part in 
handling a call, may mean defending or settling a suit for 
damages, so she should not be worked so hard that her 
efficiency is impaired through nerve strain. It is true there 
are usually lines running into remote districts which offer 
but little traffic and demand only a comparatively low 


standard of service, so that a delay in obtaining the atten- 
tion and service of the operator is not so serious a matter. 
Where the demand for service to a city or community is 
heavy enough to require two or more lines to handle the 
traffic during the six to eight business hours, the question 
of loading operators with more than one or two circuits 
during such periods, is one that may be most seriously 
raised. 

In this connection may be mentioned the usual practice, in 
large toll offices particularly, of not allowing an operator to 
cut elapsed time where there has been a disturbance or in- 
cident reducing the effective period of conversation. This rul- 
ing is doubtless intended to forestall any favoritism on the 
part of the operators to patrons. If any cut is deemed neces- 
sary by the line operator, she must take the matter up with 
“the chief” in detail and be prepared to defend every inch of 
her way. The assumption usually taken is that the operator 
is “standing in” with the patron. As a matter of fact, who 
can be in as good position to know what cut in time is equitable 
as is the line operator? And what does “the chief” know 
about it, anyway, from where she, or he, sits perked up? Asa 
consequence of this practice, operators will often actually 
become a party to over-charging the patron, rather than under- 
go the ordeal of justifying their written explanations. Really 
it would seem far simpler for an operator to favor a patron 
by deferring the initial stamping of the toll ticket. 

A custom quite general is to employ and “break in” green 
toll operators when necessity occurs, in place of chosing from 
the most adept and apt local ope-ators, when such choice is 
possible. As a consequence, we often have toll operators lack- 
ing in many of the desirable qualifications. A toll operator 
should not’ only be adroit, but she should possess business 
acumen and tact, for she is a far more important factor en- 
tering into the net revenue of the toll operating company than 
is generally appreciated. 

In a case that came to my notice, and it is but one of 
hundreds that now exist, five trunk lines were in use be- 
tween two exchanges 50 miles apart—this does not include 
four lines used for two-number service between the respect- 
ive exchanges. The toll rate is 25 cents for two minutes 
and ten cents for each additional minute. The operators 
in each of the exchanges received from $25 to $40 per 
month for 8% hours daily service, six days per week. The 
trafic manager was one who was the pride of the general 
manager, for he could “get the work” out of his operators 
and keep the salary list of the operating rooms down to a 
minimum. It was really remarkable how cheaply the com- 
pany operated its lines, considering the number it had. 


An INSTANCE OF TRAFFIC ENGINEERING. 


One day this penny-wise, pound-foolish, traffic manager 
went to the general manager and urged that more lines be 
strung between the two exchanges in question, saying that 


_calls were being unduly delayed, due to lack of circuits. 


The general manager was no wiser than that traffic man- 
ager, so he recommended and succeeded in getting an 
appropriation past the president and directors for two more 
copper circuits. 

It appears that in the absence of the engineer over a 
prolonged trip, the matter of carrying out the work was 
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left in the hands of the assistant engineer. This young 
man actually had the temerity to go to the front office and 
suggest that he be allowed to make some service observa- 
tions before the material was ordered for the proposed new 
line, for it meant placing an additional cross arm on already 
overloaded poles. After a little parley, the general man- 
ager reluctantly consented to such an investigation by this 
young assistant engineer. 

The first thing done was to ascertain the number of calls 
per day, over a period of a week, over all circuits on the 
leads in question—both direct and through calls to points 
beyond the opposite terminal exchange. Then a segrega- 
tion of the calls for each half hour of the day, and an addi- 
tion of the total line time in minutes charged upon the 
tickets so segregated, was made. It was found that the 
total number of calls per day over the five concerned 
circuits ranged between 150 and 200; that is, an average 
of 30 to 40 calls per line per day. The greatest number of 
calls completed per half hour, ranged from nothing, at 
night, up to 40 in the busiest day half hour. The total 
number of charge minutes per half-hour period during the 
business hours, ran from 20 to 45 minutes. He also found 
that a total of about 50 calls per day went beyond the 
opposite terminal office, about 25 of which went to one 
exchange. 

In his line observations, this assistant engineer overheard 
the words, “Wait a minute” spoken many times between 
operators. He further found that three of the lines ter- 
minated at one position and the remaining two lines went 
to a position on which were two other lines, one of which 
was 175 miles in length and busy. The conditions in the 
distant office on the lead under the same management, were 
practically the same. It was determined that the reason 
the calls were so delayed was because the operators got 
behind. Then the calls simply piled up as there were not 
enough operators to handle them. There was a great waste 
of time getting parties on the line on account of the con- 
fusion due to the pressure and stress of traffic. The oper- 
ators were simply disconcerted during the busiest hours and 
many calls were cancelled, due to “Cannot wait,” and such 
reasons. In checking time, it was found that the operators 
were grossly inaccurate. 

This young engineer finally made up his written report. 
Being very zealous he did not restrain himself and “break 
the facts gently” to the autocrat of the swivel chair. As 
he handed the report to “his dignity,” he gave a verbal 
abstract of it, saying his earnest recommendations were 
not to string any more circuits over that lead and to call 
off work on six circuits under process of stringing on other 
leads. Then he said adding a chief operator’s distributing 
position would enable the lines to be changed from or to 
switching positions quickly in order to distribute the traffic. 
Further, he recommended four more operators’ positions 
with operators to occupy them during rush hours. He also 
named a proposed new distribution of lines between the 
operators during the rush hours. 

The gist of his report was that one or two busy lines, 
depending on length, are all any operator should handle. 
Here is where the hand of the barometer on the wall 
thumped back against the stop, and the mercury in the 
thermometer fell into the bulb with a thud. The general 
manager’s presence of mind, prompting him that he was at 
least outwardly a gentleman, is all that may be ascribed 
as the reason why, at this juncture, the young engineer did 
not find himself sprawled out on the corridor floor in front 
of the G. M.’s office with perhaps some footprints on his 
person. The general manager ostensibly busied himself 
with more important matters and threw the typewritten 
report into a corner of the desk. The crest-fallen engineer 
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took this as his cue to withdraw, but there was little spring 
to his step as he stole back to his place in the department 
office. 

The general manager did read that report some two days 
later. The wire stringing gangs were called off, and the 
proposed new circuits were not strung. The recommended 
new equipment was installed. As a result 75 per cent. more 
business could have been handled, rendering the same 
standard of service as formerly, with the existing circuits. 
More operators were employed during the busy hours, and 
fewer cancelled calls resulted. Messages were timed more 
fairly to the company and patrons were given more prompt 
service and more courteous, business-like treatment by 
operators. 

There are few offices in this country where this young 
engineer could not apply this same method with profit to 
the operating company—even if with embarrassment to the 
trafic manager. We employ too few operators and string 
too many line circuits. When operating companies do not 
get paid for more than 30 to 90 minutes per day in aggre- 
gate time per line for the most costly lines over very busy 
routes, requiring a multiplicity of circuits to carry the 
traffic, there surely must be “Something rotten in the state 
of Denmark.” 


Toit TICKETS. 


We find many toll operating companies using toll tickets 
so small that operators must write a most contracted, rela- 
tively illegible hand to get the facts of the call noted upon 
them. We also find many operating companies using toll tick- 
ets made of paper so thin that it is difficult to handle them 
singly and to place them into the timing device. Is this con- 
sistent in view of the fact that for an increase in price of a 
few cents per thousand tickets, proper size and weight tick- 
ets may be had? 

Only one instance has come to the writer’s attention where 
real analytical study was used in devising toll tickets. These 
were 314 ins. X 5% in. in size, of inexpensive, smooth, prac- 
tical writing weight. No unnecessary printing appears upon 
them, but printing does appear in the most convenient order 
for noting the facts of the call, and with the object of using 
check indications and the least possible number of written 
words. 

The practice of having tickets made out in advance in wait- 
ing for the calls of large toll users is not employed to nearly 
the extent the opportunity offers. Nor is the practice of 
assigning to large or frequent toll users, code numbers that 
will indicate to the recording toll operator all the necessary 
facts of a call (by reference to made-out tickets properly 
filed), used to its fullest possibilities. A busy toll patron 
does not relish being detained, while an operator runs the 
gamut of questions ordinarily necessary. From the operating 
company’s standpoint, the use of codes conserves operator's 
time, recording trunk and toll line time. 

Some few years ago some one obtained a patent upon 
a ticket and accounting system that is truly a marvel—in 
complexity. This ticket system has been in extensive use 
in some of the largest Independent toll systems. Each 
ticket has a number, consisting always of five digits. A 
whole headfull! This necessitates that the calling operator 
give the called operator her “out” ticket number upon 
placing a call, and receive, in return, the number of the “in” 
ticket of the receiving operator. 

More than this: The tickets are in book form, in dupli- 
cate, gotten up similar to the purchase slips used by clerks 
in large stores. The duplication necessitates a carbon sheet 
being placed between each set of attached original and 
duplicate tickets, whenever any notation or report is to be 
made upon any ticket. While the operators are doing this 
tedious clerical work, the line is invariably being held— 
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pretty expensive bookkeeping, eh? Each day a blank form 
about the size and nature of the statement sheet your 
banker hands you when you wish to make a loan, must be 
filled out and sent by mail to headquarters with the previous 
day’s tickets. The reason for all this is to simplify the 
checking of tickets, it is said—just as if night clerks could 
not check them when the lines are otherwise idle. It is 
claimed for the system that errors in checking between 
associate companies may be kept to a minimum—provided 
no one fails to send in the tickets promptly. This is not a 
case of wasting at the bunghole. It’s knocking the head in. 

We cannot help but see the inconsistency of saving the 
expense of an operator, representing a cost of less than 
one-half cent per minute during the few busy hours of the 
day, and straightway wasting the time of the toll line, 
worth five cents to a dollar or more per minute. Then why 
do we persist in continuing it? Go into almost any toll 
office during the busy hours of the day, when a number of 
circuits is required to handle the traffic offered between two 
points. You will find the same operator who puts up the 
connection and supervises the switch, leaving her lines—or 
some of them—idle, while she is calling some local number 
through the local exchange and conversing with a sub- 
scriber regarding a call or report. 

The idea of having an assistant operator at the circuit 
operator’s side during the busy hours of the day to attend 
to local calling and reporting, making notations on tickets. 
etc., has never been practiced to my knowledge. Stop and 
think of the absurdity of having an operator allow a toll 
line, with perhaps a waiting operator at the distant end, 
to hang idle while she indulges in calling subscribers to get 
information or to transact other clerical business. String- 
ing more expensive circuits to be idle at least 18 hours a 
day has been the course usually chosen, instead of the more 
rational one. 

I have asked why is this done? If I may presume to 
answer it, in my opinion, I say it is because telephone 
service is so intangible that traffic efficiency cannot be 
easily checked. Thus resourceless, uningenious traffic managers 
do not always perceive the situation in its true commercial 
light. Few traffic managers are business men, or experienced, 
practical-headed electrical engineers, or telephone engineers. 

(To be Continued) 


Club for Telephone Operators at Chattanooga. 

For the last two years the Cumberland Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. has successfully carried out at its exchange 
at Chattanooga, Tenn., a plan by which the operators have 
the management of a club where economical but hearty 
lunches are supplied at cost, and where the girls may spend 
the 15-minute rest period allowed every girl at intervals 
of four or five hours’ work, in addition to one hour at 
noon recess. The company furnishes the quarters, light, 
fuel, water, two negro cooks, coffee, tea and sugar, at an 
outlay ot approximately $100 a month. There are no dues 
and all operators are members of the club. 

Officers of the club are chosen by its members and upon 
them devolves the task of planning the menus, buying the 
groceries, meats and other supplies and of keeping accounts 
and paying all bills. No profit is made on the lunches 
proper, but there is a profit each month of from $30 to $40 
on the sale of ice cream, cake, pie, fruits and soft drinks; 
which are sold at five cents an order, as extras. This 
money is held in the treasury and is spent as the girls de- 
cide. It is sometimes used for loan funds or for flowers 





for girls who are ill, for picnic trips, magazines, etc. 

The management of the company finds that the result 
of the operation of this club is that employes are more 
contented and more efficient. 
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Financial and Business Improvement. 


Gradual financial and business improvement is being noted 
by those who have had most cause to keep a steadfast gaze 
on the business barometer, and a tendency toward renewed 
confidence in almost all lines of trade is becoming apparent. 
With the successful subscription of the $100,000,000 gold pool 
to meet this country’s foreign obligations, the evidences of an 
auspicious inauguration of the federal reserve bank system 
and the medium which this system is calculated to establish 
for an equitable distribution of the monetary strain upon this 
country due to conditions brought about by the war, the out- 
look is decidedly better. 

In the telephone business the condition is scarcely changed 
from that of a week or so ago, although the trade naturally 
reflects the improved tone of business generally. There is still 
noted a falling off in the average of daily calls and new busi- 
ness, but this is not an unfavorable condition, as it permits 
a necessary curtailment and eliminates to a certain extent the 
necessity of new financing. In fact, one authority points out 
that a shrinkage in business generally is not without its ad- 
vantages. Economists, he continues, have been wont to lament 
the absence of thrift among a large part of Americans. It 
needs but a few weeks of contracting business, with widespread 
reductions in a number of men employed, to start a healthy 
reaction toward economy and saving. The necessity for scruti- 
nizing expenditures much more carefully has been brought 
home to corporations and municipalities as well as to indi- 
viduals, he concludes. 

The tendency toward hoarding money remarked in the case 
of some banks and effectually checked by Secretary of Treas- 
urer McAdoo, has had its appreciable effect, as well as steps 
taken toward a $150,000,000 fund to care for the cotton crop. 
There is, for the first time since the war began, certain activ- 
ity in commercial paper, which is taken as a large factor toward 
recovery. Banks have started a healthy buying movement, 
but as yet bank loans on call or time are only nominal in 
volume and the rates remain high. 

The passage of the Clayton anti-trust bill by Congress is a 
development of importance. Telephone companies attach spe- 
cial interest to this bill, and many are of the opinion that it 
will do much to bring about an open, more competitive market 
for telephone supplies. 

The bill provides that it shall be unlawful for any person 
engaged in commerce, either directly or indirectly, to discrimi- 
nate in price between different purchasers of commodities, 
which commmodities are sold for use, consumption or resale 
where the effect of such discrimination may be to substantially 
lessen competition or tend to create a monopoly in any line 
of commerce. 

Of especial interest to telephone trade is the section pro- 
viding that after two years from the approval of the act no 
common carrier engaged in commerce shall have any dealings 
in securities, supplies or other articles of commerce, or shall 
make or have any contracts for construction or maintenance 
of any kind, to the amount of more than $50,000 in the aggre- 
gate in any one year, with another corporation, firm, partner- 
ship or association when the said common carrier shall 
have upon its board of directors or as its president, manager 
or as its purchasing_.or selling officer, or agent in the par- 
ticular transaction, any person who has any substantial inter- 
est in such other corporation, firm, partnership or association, 
unless and except such purchases shall be with the bidder 
whose bid is the most favorable to such common carrier, to 
be ascertained by competitive bidding under regulations to be 
prescribed by rule or otherwise by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Any person who shall, directly or indirectly, 
do or attempt to do anything to prevent anyone from bidding 
or shall do any act to prevent free and fair competition among 
the bidders or those desiring to bid, shall be punished as pre- 
scribed in the case of a director or officer. 











Some Recent Lessons 


The Cotton Market—Its Applications 


By J. C. 


Let me sell you a bale of cotton. I can imagine your pained 
surprise and your immediate questions: “What, in the world, 
could I do with a bale of cotton? Why should I buy a bale 
of cotton?” Hereby hangs a tale. 


We have reached a new era. We have, at last, finally and 
fully disputed with Cain over his defense before the jury. At 
last we have admitted that we are our brother’s keeper. That 
is why you are asked for your check for $50, so you may 
know that somewhere you own 500 pounds of cotton. 


Did you hear J. Adam Bede’s speech at the last national 
convention? It was a magnificent one, and amid his great 
flashes of humor he gave us thoughts for serious considera- 
tion. 

Among other things he said that the world moves onward 
and upward; solving one great vexing problem, only to find 
that its solution has brought us face to face with newer and 
more serious ones—naturally more difficult to solve. 

We climb one difficult hill, beset with many winding paths, 
deep gullies, and impassible barriers, thinking all the time that 
after we get to the top we shall coast carefree down the other 
side. Instead, we find a steeper hill; that is, our children do. 
That is why the world never grows discouraged—each genera- 
tion believes it is the only hill climber. 


As the world faces and solves its daily problems, it grows 
closer together. Of course, such a thought as this seems 
foolish now, when we realize that even now men in civilized 
Europe are clawing madly at one another’s throats. But that 
rage is only temporary. It is in itself one of those hills the 
world has to climb before it can meet a greater problem. 

I believe that no man, or any group of men, had anything 
to do with starting that terrible war. It is an evolution, and 
men were forced to take part in it against their better judg- 
ment. Just what will be solved by this war I cannot say, but 
history will discover it long after you and I are forgotten. 





It was Cain who, haled before a jury of his peers, pleaded 
an unwritten law—that he was not his brother’s keeper.. The 
world had not done much uphill climbing then, and men went 
along, soberly, believing that the devil would naturally take 
the hindmost. They were not charitable. For years they 
hung men, burned women, and starved children because they 
had not learned the true value of neighborliness. 

The Lisbon earthquake, even at a late day, was a magnificent 
spectacle, but it did not awaken any sense of responsibility in 
the human breast. The people burned their dead, and then 
rose up from the ruins of their hopes. They did not think 
of asking another section or nation for aid. It was their own 
business only. 


It was only a few years ago that the northern part of our 
country sent its youth to tear the throats of the Southerners. 
There was a great big misunderstanding. There was no give- 
and-take principle then. 

One wanted something and the other did not. It never oc- 
curred to them to give and take, or compromise, or weed out 
the objectionable things on either side. It was an evolution. 
Men had to fight in spite of themselves. 

Today, the North and the South, after expelling the deadly 
germ of irresponsibility for one another’s welfare, are mutually 
at work to solve_each other’s problems. This year the South 
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had a fine cotton crop. Nearly 16,000,000 bales, normally 
worth nearly one billion dollars, were picked. The principal 
customer for the cotton is England, who purchases annually 
to the extent of about $400,000,000. 

England, in the rage of war, forgot the mills of Leeds, Brad- 
ford, Manchester, and Lancashire. The tramping of soldiers’ 
feet stopped the wheels of the cotton mills. The South was 
caught with its staple crop on its hands, just as you would be 
if one-half of your subscribers should order out their tele- 
phones. 


Here one can see the beauty of diversifying crops. Kansas 
has 165,000,000 bushels of wheat to sell. There is a market 
for it, and the nation has a big market for almost everything 
else. 

It surely proves the value of co-operation, as it were. One 
section of the country engages in one industry, and others do 
differently. It is all on the principle of an insurance company— 
that only a small part of its policy holders die or get hurt. 


Ordinarily, we would not care a cent if the South had 
6,000,000 surplus bales of botton. What would we care if we 
could sell our horses, wheat, and our finished products? We 
are not our brother’s keeper. You would have heard that, 
even a few years ago. But some one overturned the theory 
of brotherly responsibility. They said: “Why not buy this 
surplus cotton and hold it until it can be sold? Give the cotton 
grower his money and allow him to settle with the bank, the 
grocer, and the dry goods men.” 

Ruin stared the Southland in the face if money were not 
obtained for the cotton. “Will the rest of the country. re- 
spond?” That was the question which the backers of the plan 
asked themselves. 

The great co-operative scheme for helping the Southern 
brother really involves no loss to the contributor. It is not 
charity, although it might be called a charitable speculation. 
Some say there will be a profit; others, who know, say that 
warehouse charges and other fees know no limitation. Any- 
way, you are asked to buy 500 pounds of cotton at 10 cents a 
pound. You are asked to make a temporary investment of 
$50 in behalf of a people in distress. 


It is a story of the possibilities of co-operation. It is surely 
no drain on the investor to buy a bale, yet the good it does 
goes without measure. 

Suppose telephone men could control themselves long enough 
to practice co-operation. Suppose telephone men should take 
pride in the fact that every surplus dollar they had was work- 
ing for the telephone business. Suppose, by some means, 
every employe of the office, every man of the outside force, 
and every operator could be induced to buy a telephone bond. 

It would revolutionize our business. If every man in the 
telephone field would give his undivided energy to this busi- 
ness, we would never know the need of orders, nor the neces- 
sity of laying off trustworthy men who stayed with us in the 
hurried emergencies of our expanding days. 


We can Jearn a whole lot from this cotton deal. We are 
in no great emergency, nor are we threatened with ruin. But 
we cannot expect other people to invest, if we do not do that 
Every week some telephone man comes to Chi- 
He comes with 


ourselves. 
cago, hoping to find some financial . relief. 
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some emergency confronting him, and he has to go to strangers. 

Only last week a very able telephone man came to us, 
seeking a loan of $100,000 on a sale of new bonds as the old 
ones came due on January 1. I could only wring my hands, 
figuratively speaking, in distress because there is little or no 
chance of floating a bond issue in Chicago today. Bond sales- 
men commit suicide nearly every day. That gives us the best 
knowledge of market conditions. 





Here is where this thing hurts and here is where the cotton 
movement will fully apply: We know the cotton of the South 
will be sold eventually. We know that the cotton will keep, 
but we are not so sure of the cotton grower—his condition 
must be met. 

The cotton can be stored in a great reservoir or storage 
plant, but the cotton man cannot wait for the sale. Like- 
wise this telephone man cannot wait for the sale of the bonds. 
He knows that every dollar of his issue could be sold at home, 
but where is his reservoir? Where is his storage plant? 
Where can he store his bonds to raise the money to tide over 
his emergencies ? . 


The cotton movement inyolves no sacrifice. There may be 
some profit. But a telephone movement, if concerted action is 
taken, could absolutely show a profit. There is great oppor- 
tunity for co-operation, if we had a place where telephone 
men could go for emergency. 

How gratifying it would be jf a deserving telephone prop- 
erty could depend upon real help, not only in emergency, but 
at all times. The new currency bill is designed to furnish 
emergency relief to banks and business. Where is our emer- 
gency bill? 

I can see the day when we must plan to have an emergency 
relief of our own. Surely we could have an organization 
which could hold a telephone company’s securities until they 
could be sold. That is all the average bond house does. It 
buys your bonds and furnishes you with the needed money. It 
is simply a reservoir or storage plant, equipped with an organ- 
ization which can sell the securities. 

I hear some say: “This is a bad time to talk about selling 
bonds, or making a temporary loan to a telephone company, 
however deserving.” 

It is a bad time to ask people to buy a bale of cotton. If 
the times were not bad there would be no bale of cotton 
offered. It is a bad time for the German army to ask indem- 
nity of a French or Belgian city, yet you are constantly sur- 
prised at their speed in raising seemingly incomprehensible 
sums of money. 


One of the most responsible financial houses in Chicago and 
‘New York made up its official mind early this year that it 
had overlooked the telephone. It had seen ruin come to so 
many of its enterprises—I really mean disappointments—while 
all the time the telephone business seemed to go on in the even 
tenor of its way. 

The European war put a sudden stop to their plans of this 
form because it was so interwoven in the financial fence that 
it could cut itself out. I want to promise you that when this 
cruel war is over you will see this firm looking deep into the 
dormant opportunities of our business. 

What an opportunity it is for a bond house with plenty 
money, equipped with a force of ambitious and _ energetic 
salesmen, who know the telephone business and know its suc- 
cesses as well as its limited failures—less than any other line 
of activity. 

They would take your inventory value, vouched for by the 
state and utility commission. They would reorganize your 


limited financial situation and, with the permission of the pub- 
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lic utility commission, they would help you issue certain securi- 
ties. They would advance you the money, and at their leisure 
or hurriedly, if you please, send their enthusiastic salesman. 





You know the rest. You know you have the best 
property in town. You know you have state supervision, which 
means the approval of the state. 

‘The people know that you are not blue sky merchants. 
You know the community should and could buy every dollar 
of your paper without effort. 

What is the answer? I leave it to you. 

I am not trying to organize a bond house. I am more 
than willing to go into such an institution, owned and handled 
by telephone men. You like the business, and more, you are 
determined to stay in it. 

You have been recognized far more than you know. You 
are the local keeper of the telephone situation in your locality. 
No other institution could run it as profitably as you can. 
Surely, no greater opportunity was ever offered to men who 
engage in peaceful pursuits. 


Say! 





Telephone men have climbed many hills. Sometimes they 
think they are the only people who do climb hills—a very 
wrong idea. We have come through an economic test, and 
no severer one was ever imposed upon a group of men. 

Your electric light man, your gas man, your power man, 
never had your struggle. They are in commonplace occupa- 
tions; yours is a special one. 

Telephone men are also peculiarly well informed. Every 
telephone man, however obscurely located, can talk freely and 
knowingly about the conditions in the East, West, North or 
South. He has been peculiarly trained, too, and can be con- 
sidered a good soldier. He will work, and, fortunately, can 
work to good advantage. 

From a capitalistic standpoint, the human element of the 
telephone business has demonstrated its fitness. 


Will you buy a bale? Will you buy a bond, or a share of 
stock? Will you conserve your energy and resources for the 
telephone business? 

If you do, you will need no aid from the outside. Within 
yourself, and your property, is the germ of the greatest finan- 
cial success of industry. 


You are your brother’s keeper. You are 
You cannot shirk your 


Do not dispute it. 
his help in time of emergency. 
responsibility. 

You have seen the principle of co-operation applied to the 
cotton grower. There is no excuse for refusing to heed its 
lesson of hope and opportunity for all who fove the tele- 
phone business. 

You won’t have to buy a bale of bonds to help. All any 
business needs is your spirited irterest. Will you apply the 
lesson of the bale of cotton? 

MORAL: Opportunity lies under our feet. 





The Rejuvenation of the Craneville Exchange. 

In the last installment of “The Rejuvenation of the Craneville 
Exchange,” published in TELEPHONY of October 10, the titles 
under two illustrations were transposed. The error was not 
discovered and corrected until over half of the edition was 
printed, hence many copies contain the error. The illustra- 
tions referred to are those appearing on page 26. The cut 
near the top of the column is the one referred to in the 
reading matter as Fig. 158, although the caption beneath it 
reads, in many copies: “Fig. 159. Correct Connections of 
Four-Party Ringers.” By changing this caption with the 
one appearing under the cut near the bottom of the column, 
the titles will be correct as referred to in the text. 














Proceedings Before Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision of Telephone Companies, Decisions of Courts in 
Matters Affecting Public Relations of Utilities and Actions of City Councils Bearing 
Upon Franchises, Rates and Service 


No Relief From War Tax From Kansas Commission. 

In response to an informal complaint by Fred Coulson, 
as secretary of the Kansas Independent Telephone Associ- 
ation, the Kansas Public Service Commission has allowed 
it to be understood that no permission will be granted in 
that state to permit telephone companies to increase their 
rates an amount equivalent to the proposed federal war tax. 

In seeking the commission’s attitude on the subject, Mr. 
Coulson pointed out that unless the burden could be shifted 
to the consumer, the payment of the war tax of one cent 
on toll messages of 15 cents and over, would take all the 
profits, if there are any, out of the telephone business. 
Other business which is taxed shifts the burden, he said, 
to the consumer. When tobacco was taxed the companies 
cut down the size of the packages and a similar means of 
relief is open on other things, but the telephone companies 
cannot protect themselves by raising rates without the con- 
sent of the state commissions. 

The commission adhered to the position that possibly it was 
the intention of congress to tax the company instead of the 
ultimate consumer. 





New York Rate Hearings. 

At a recent hearing in New York City before the New 
York Public Service Commission, John L. Swayze, repre- 
senting the New York Telephone Co., said he had no sta- 
tistics that would show the value of the company’s property. 

“We are now engaged in gathering the evidence,” he 
said. “I had arranged with Mr. Decker, who was chairman 
of this commission at the time this investigation was origi- 
nally started, for a 10 per cent. reduction in rates, provided 
that we be allowed to proceed in an orderly way. That 
10 per cent. reduction means a loss to the company of $2,- 
000,000 a year. There are many questions yet to be settled 
which involve large sums of money.” 

Seymour Van Santvoord, chairman of the committee, 
told Mr. Swayze that the telephone company was showing 
a disposition to stretch the time too far. 

“It is about time to settle on a definite date,” he went on. 
“We gave the company six weeks to get ready for this hear- 
ing, and according to letters we have received from them 
they will not be ready until January, 1916.” 

U. N. Bethell, vice-president of the company, said he had 
just returned from a trip of inspection, and he thought 
the estimate of values could be made ready by April of next 
year. At an adjourned meeting of the commission the New 
York Telephone Co. filed a statement to show approximate- 
ly the company’s plant investment in New York City and 
hearing on the matter was again adjourned to October 22. 

That those who are working for a reduction in telephone 
rates in New York City will do everything in their power 
to push an adjustment of the problems confronted and that, 
if necessary, they will appeal for remedial legislation over 
the heads of the Public Service Commission, is indicated 
by latest developments. The fight against the New York 
Telephone Co. is being waged principally by various civic 
organizations in the different boroughs of the city and at 
a meeting of these associations, a letter was mailed to can- 
didates of the Democratic, Republican and Progressive par- 
ties for the state senate and assembly in order to obtain 
from them an expression concerning their attitude towards 
the solution of the local telephone rate problems, should 
the Public Service Commission fail to solve these problems 
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before the next legislature convenes. Some 13 boards of 


trades, taxpayers’ associations, etc., were represented. 

The meeting was marked by large attendance and sharp 
discussion of the telephone rate matters in New York City. 
The prevailing opinion was that the New York Telephone 
Co. should charge rates on the same basis as the Chicago 
Telephone Co. The letter sent to the various candidates 
for public office was as follows: 


We have been advised that you are a candidate for office 
in the state legislature. We are interested in securing from 
you a definite expression concerning your attitude towards 
securing from the legislature a reduction in the rates 
charged for telephone service and equipment in Greater 
New York, so that the rates charged in New York City 
will compare favorably with those charged in other large 
cities in this country; provided the Public Service Commis- 
sion of the Second District, which is now considering said 
subject, does not reach a satisfactory and final conclusion 
before the next legislative session convenes. 

Our aim is and will be to secure for the citizens of 
Greater New York the same rates for telephone service that 
are now charged in the city of Chicago; namely a maxi- 
mum rate of five cents for each telephone message of five 
minutes duration or less within the limits of the city, a 
minimum rate of two cents and no toll charge for telephone 
communication between the boroughs. With these rates in 
force in the city of Chicago the telephone company 
earned during the year ending December 31, 1913, 9.76 per 
cent. net on the capital invested by said company in said 
city, according to the report made by the president of the 
Chicago Telephone Co. With a much larger number of sub- 
scribers, a larger volume of business and a more densely 
populated city, the New York Telephone Co., with the 
same rates in force ought to be able to earn a much larger 
income from its investment in Greater New York. 

It may perhaps interest you to learn that the increase in 
telephones in use in Chicago from January 1 to September 
12, 1914, was 21,136 or nearly equal to the increase in Greater 
New York, which is stated to have been during the same 
period 22,841, with more than twice the population in New 
York City than is to be found in the city of Chicago. 

We respectfully ask from you an expression of your at- 
titude towards these matters, if elected. 





Maine Utilities Commission Approved by Referendum. 

The act to create a public utilities commission passed by the 
Maine legislature in May, 1913, and suspended under the terms 
of the Maine referendum law, has now been approved by vote 
of the people. 

This act is one of the strongest on the statute books of any 
state, not excepting Wisconsin. The commission has full 
authority over telephone companies and other public utilities 
respecting incorporation, stock and bond issues, rates and serv- 
ice, and may order physical connection between lines. The 
body will be composed of three commissioners, appointed by 
the governor, subject to confirmation by the council. The 
term of office is seven years, the salaries being $5,000 for the 
chairman and $4,500 per year for the other two members. 


United Protest on Toll Charges at Sioux City, Ia. 

A united campaign is being made at Sioux City, Iowa, by 
the board of trade, live stock exchange, traffic bureau of 
the commercial club, and by jobbers, millers, and fruit com- 
mission men, to bring about a change in the Iowa Tele- 
phone Company’s method of handling long distance bills. 
It is said that a general attempt will be made to induce the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and the state commis- 
sions to require telephone companies to issue tariff sheets 
similar to those issued by railroads, express and telegraph 
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companies and to regulate charging systems so that bills 
will show the length of conversations and the parties 
speaking and spoken to. A system will be urged whereby 
adjustments will be assured where overcharges are de- 
tected. 

At a recent meeting of the subscribers in question it was 
declared that connections were not always severed when 
conversations had ended and that overcharges went down 
on the bill on that account. A representative of the tele- 
phone company, who was present, denied this, explaining 
that a light is cut off on central’s desk as soon as the con- 
versation ends and that the time is promptly recorded. 

Grain men asserted that they knew of recent instances 
where they had been unable to make calls and had rung in 
only to have central ask: “Have you completed your 
talk?” It was stated by many of the members of the board 
of trade that they had kept time on calls with stop watches 
and that they had found excessive tolls set down on bills 
at the end of the month, and often the members were com- 
pelled to pay for poor connections, or for the time spent 
in making the connections. 

Thomas Dealtry, representing the live stock exchange, 
read a number of letters from commission men in which 
instances of overcharges were narrated. He agreed with 
President Tiedeman, of the board of trade, that nothing 
could be accomplished by continuation of complaints, but 
that the situation demanded uniform action by the business 
inen to such end that the entire system would be changed. 
Mr. Dealtry pointed out that ‘the telephone companies had 
raised toll rates to South Dakota and Nebraska points by 
percentages ranging from 40 to 100. He thought that the 
time had come to curb such arbitrary increases and that 
the commission should be appealed to. 

Incidentally, the meeting protested, through various 
speakers, against the continued maintenance of a double 
telephone system. H. J. Hutton, of the Mystic Milling Co., 
said he believed there had been no contradiction of re- 
peated statements that the two telephone companies in 
Sioux City were owned and operated by the same capital 
and that he thought some way should be found to get one 
telephone line working, and end the double charge. 





Change in Party Line Letters at Washington, D. C. 

The Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. has issued an 
announcement regarding a change in party line letters in 
Washington, D. C., as follows: 


Exhaustive studies by telephone engineers have shown that 
there is the least chance of misunderstanding when the letters 
J and W are used with party line telephone numbers. For 
the good of the service, therefore, the party line letters M 
and Y now used in Washington, will be changed to J and W 
with the October issue of the directory. All “M” stations will 
be changed to “J,” and all “Y” stations to “W.”. This change 
will not interfere in any way with incoming calls, and con- 
nections will be made as promptly as heretofore. 


Reasons for Opposition to Michigan Merger. 

In commenting upon the formal protest of the Independent 
telephone companies of Michigan to the Michigan Railroad 
Commission against the issuing of an order authorizing the 
merger of the Southern Michigan Telephone Co. (Independ- 
ent) with the Michigan State Telephone Co. (Bell), W. S. 
Vivian, secretary of the Independent Telephone Association 
of America, makes the following statement in The North- 
western Buzzer: 

“About the first of July these companies filed an application 
with the Michigan Railroad Commission asking for permission 
to merge their properties. This application was in direct vio- 





lation of N. C. Kingsbury’s letter of December 19th, last, to 
the attorney general, wherein the Bell interests agree to stop 
their practice of buying Independent properties. 


This action 
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has brought out the fact that the merger authorized by the 
Michigan commission in the case of the Detroit properties in 
1912 has worked out to the disadvantage of the Independent 
companies of the state and they have, therefore, come to the 
conclusion that it is impractical to draw up an order that will 
absolutely protect the interests of the Independent companies. 
It also suggests the thought that Mr. Kingsbury’s letter of De- 
cember 19th was intended as a blind instead of in good faith. 
The result of this contest, for such it will be, will be fol- 
lowed with a great deal of interest by all telephone men.” 





Public Service Commission of Washington Issues Rules. 

The Public Service Commission of Washington, as stated 
in TELEPHONY of October 10, has just issued an order adopt- 
ing, promulgating and issuing rules and regulations for tele- 
phone companies which will affect 161 companies over the 
state. It does not, however, apply to municipally owned or 
operated lines. 

The order is aimed primarily at the existing rules relative 
to security for installation of instruments, for payment of 
accounts for local exchange and long distance service. The 
exact wording of the rules follows: 


Rute No. 1. 


No cash deposit or other security for the payment of ac- 
counts for local exchange service or long distance service be- 
tween points within the state of Washington, shall be required 
of any telephone subscriber by any telephone company, other 
than a city or town, owning, operating or managing any tele- 
phone line or part of telephone line used in the conduct of the 
business of affording telephonic communication for hire within 
the state of Washington, provided, that deposit may be re- 
quired for any local or long distance call originating at a pay 
station. 

Rute No. 2. 


Any telephone company may require from any subscriber, 
payments in advance from month to month for local exchange 
service and may disconnect any telephone, private exchange, or 
other instrumentality, device or apparatus of any subscriber 
and discontinue such subscriber’s service, on or after the ex- 
piration of 10 days from the date on which any account for 
local exchange service or long distance service becomes due 
and payable (in advance or otherwise), when any such account 
remains unpaid after the expiration of 10 davs from such 
date and from the date of delivery of itemized account to 
such subscriber. 

It is further ordered that any person, firm, company, cor- 
poration, association of persons, or trustee or receiver thereof, 
or anv public service company affected by such rules, or either 
of them, and deeming such rules and regulations, or either of 
them, improper, unjust, unreasonable or contrary to law, may, 
within 20 days from and after the date of service of this 
order upon such person, firm. corporation, association of per- 
sons, trustee, receiver, or public service company, file objec- 
tions thereto with the Public Service Commission of Wash- 
ington at its office in Olympia, Wash., specifying the particular 
grounds of such objections. 


For the purpose of hearing such objections, the commission 
will conduct a hearing on November 27 at 9:30 a. m., at the 
assembly room of the new Seattle Chamber of Commerce, in 
Seattle, Wash. 





Ohio Commission on Utility Mismanagement. 

* The Ohio Public Utilities Commission has rendered a de- 
cision in a case affecting the Bucyrus Light & Power Co. in 
which it holds that a public utility is not entitled to six per 
cent. return on its investment if it has been managed im- 
properly and greater expenditures have been made than are 
justified by its business. This company was the first on whose 
property the commission fixed a valuation. The valuation was 
placed at two-thirds that claimed by the company. It was 
held that the rates charged by the company would not return 
six per cent. on the investment, but declared that the plant 
would be making money if it had not been grossly risman- 
aged. 














October 17, 1914. 


Telephone Exchange in Carnival Parade. 

The Home Telephone Co., of Dayton, Ohio, will be repre- 
sented in an auto and float parade which is to be a feature 
of the Jefferson Street Merchants’ Carnival on October 28, 29, 
and 30, by a beautifully designed float showing how the ex- 
change board operates. 





Summary of State Commission Hearings and Rulings. 
CALIFORNIA. 

Decision No. 1785, dismissing the case of Barclay McCowan, 
et al, vs. the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co., on the re- 
quest of complainants. 

Decision No. 1793, dismissing the case of Griffin & Miller, 
Halowell Hardware Co., et al, vs. Honey Lake Valley Mutual 
Telephone Association, upon request of complainants. 

District OF COLUMBIA. 

October 22: Hearing to be held at Washington in reference 
to the reasonableness of the rates chareed by the Chesapeake 
& Potomac Telephone Co. for removal of, or changes in, tele- 
phone wiring and equipment under various conditions. 

ILLINOIS. 

October 8: DePue Telephone Co., of DePue, IIl., given 
permission to let present rates stand, but commission does 
not pass upon reasonableness or approve their establishment 
without permission of the commission. 

October 8: Manhattan Telephone Co., of Manhattan per- 
mitted to retain present rates, but the commission does not 
pass upon their reasonableness. 

October 8: Permission to change rates was granted to the 
DeKalb County Telephone Co., of Sycamore, IIl., Galatia In- 
dependent Telephone Co., of Galatia, Ill, and the Gridley 
telephone company. 

October 8: Highland Telephone Co., of Highland, IIl., given 
permission to establish a toll rate of 5 cents after November 
1 between Highland and Grant Fork. 

October: Postponed hearing on application of the Illinois 
Telephone Co., of Jacksonville, Ill., to discontinue free ex- 
change service between Jacksonville and Franklin and to es- 
tablish a toll rate of 10 cents for each method. Continuance 
of one week was granted from October 6 to enable subscribers 
to make protest in proper form. 

KANSAS. 

October: Friendly suit brought before the commission by 
the Melvern Telephone Co., of Melvern, Kan., against the 
Carbondale Telephone Co., Scranton Telephone Co., Burlin- 
game Independent Telephone Co., Osage Telephone Co., Lyn- 
don Telephone Co., Overbrook Telephone & Garage Co., 
Michigan Valley Telephone Co.. and Quenemo Telephone Co. 
The complainant charges that the rates for toll service filed 
with the commission by the respondents are discriminatory; 
that the complainant receives no apportionment or division or 
rates or flat rates charged by the respondents for incoming 
messages into Melvern over toll lines owned in part by com- 
plainant; and that none of the respondents is able to keep 
the toll lines in repair on account of the free and flat rate 
service rendered over them; and that the free service results 
in the lines being overloaded with inconsequential messages; 
and that it is impossible because of the irregular and con- 
flicting nature of the rates charged to secure from connecting 
exchanges proper compensation for messages transmitted over 
the toll lines. The commission is asked to require the re- 
spondents to desist from their present rates and practices and 
that adequate message rates be established. 


New York. 

October 15: Hearing by Commissioner Decker at Johns- 
town on the complaint of Nathan D. Griffin, individually and 
as president of the Merchant’s Association of Gloversville, 
against the Glen Telephone Co.. as to toll charges between 
Gloversville and Johnstown, and the proposed general rates 
and as to the charge for extension telephones. Hearing at 
the same time on the complaint against the Glen Telephone 
Co., made by Daniel Edwards, August Kline, James A. North- 
rup, Harry M. Brower and William H. Waylender, of Johns- 
town, as to toll charges between Johnstown and Gloversville 
and proposed general rates; also the complaint of the city of 
Johnstown against the same company. 

October 22: Adjourned hearing to be held in New York 
City respecting the valuation of the New York Telephone Co. 

he company has filed a statement to show approximately 
the company’s plant investment in New York City. 

OHIO, 

September 29: Hearing held in the case of the Wharton 
Telephone Co., of Wharton, Ohio, vs. the Upper Sandusky 
Telephone Co., of Upper Sandusky, Ohio, on an application 
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by the Wharton company to require the Upper Sandusky 
company to form connection and interchange service at a 
common point. 

September 30: Hearing held on the complaint of Wm. 
O’Neall against the Valley Telephone Co., of Lebanon, Ohio, 
in regard to defendant’s service and rates, including long 
distance tolls. There is also an allegation of overloading, 
which may result in a finding by the commission as to a maxi- 
mum service to be provided by a rural line. 

September 30: Hearing on application of the Greenville 
Home Telephone Co., of Greenville, Ohio, to issue $200,000 
preferred stock to pay for property purchased, retire $75,000 
bonds and make improvements. 

OKLAHOMA. 

October docket: Hearing on proposed order to telephone 
companies concerning the routing of messages. 

October docket: Hearing in the case of the Byron Mutual 
Telephone Co., of Byron, Okla., vs. the Pioneer Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. for an adjustment of division of toll charges. 

October docket: Hearing on a proposed order to all tele- 
phone companies regarding instructions as to operating ex- 
pense accounts. ; 

October docket: Hearing in the case of the city of Guthrie, 
by D. M. Tibbetts, city attorney, vs. the Pioneer Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. for an adjustment of telephone rates. 

October docket: Hearing in the case of W. G. Enloe. of 
Comanche, Okla., vs. the Comanche Telephone System, asking 
for service. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

October 21: Hearing to be held at Harrisburg on applica- 
tion by the Central District Telephone Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
for a certificate of public convenience, evidencing the com- 
mission’s approval of an agreement with the borough of Aspin- 
wall, near Pittsburgh, for the joint use of poles. 

SouTtH DAKOTA. 

October 28: Hearing to be held at Milbank, Grant County, 
in the case of the city of Milbank, and the Milbank Commer- 
cial Club against the Dakota Central Telephone Co., and the 
Grant County Telephone Co. The petition requests that the 
defendant companies, both of which operate telephone ex- 
changes in Milbank, the former connecting with its toll lines 
and the latter with rural lines. be required to establish phys- 
ical connection so that the toll service of the Dakota Cen- 
tral mav be secured from the telephone instruments of the 
Grant Covnty company. It is desired to do away with the 
present inconvenience and the 10 cent messenger fee charged 
when subscribers of the Grant County company have to be 
notified to visit the toll officers of the Dakota Central to re- 
ceive toll messages for them. It is declared that the volume 
of toll business in and out of Milbank is sufficient to demand 
that physical connection be established. 

WASHINGTON. 
Decision finding the rate of the Cowiche Tele- 
phone Co. to be reasonable. In the valuation of. this company 
the following figures are given by the commission: Cost of 
reproduction new. $11,708; less depreciation, $70.005; operat- 
ing expenses, $2.838; revenue. $2.923. Fair value found, $9,300. 

October 29: Hearing at Seattle on the subject of rules re- 
lating to telephone collections. ; 

November 27: On this date telephone companies will be 
given an opportunity to appear before the commission at Seattle 
and protect against a ruling forbidding them to exact a de- 
posit from customers at the time of installation of telephones. 


WISCONSIN. 

October 5: Order authorizing the Bangor Telephone Co 
to issue $10,000 stock for extensions and betterments. 

October 8: Case U. 710, Richmond, Jackson & Swansen 
vs. the Wisconsin Telephone Co. continued. ; 

October 10: Denial of the application of the St. Croix Tele- 
phone Co., of St. Croix County, to extend its lines into the 
towns of Ceylon and Emerald. The commission found that 
the West Wisconsin Telephone Co. was already operating in 
this territory. : 

October 10: Permission to issue $11.500 in stock was grant- 
ed to the La Crosse Telephone Co., of La Crosse, Wis. 

October 10: The application of the State Aid Highway 
Co., of Wood County, for a physical connection between the 
Wisconsin Telephone Co., and the Lindsay Farmers’ Tele- 
phone Co. was denied, because of a lack of public demand. 

October 14: Hearing in case U. 708, Rosendale Telephone 
Co.. of Rosendale, Wis., vs. the Wisconsin Telephone Co. 

October 16: Hearing at Chelsea, Wis., in the investigation, 
on motion of the commission, of the alleged violation of Chap- 
ter 610 of the laws of 1913, by the Westboro Telephone Co. 

October 20: Hearing in case U. 317. Bloomer Mill Co., of 
Bloomer, Wis., et al, vs. Bloomer Telephone Co: 


October: 








From Factory and Salesroom 


Convention: 


Ohio Independent Telephone Association, Columbus, Ohio, October 29, 30; South Dakota 


Independent Telephone Association, Sioux Falls, S. D., December 16, 17, 1914 


Rapid Automatic Installation at Riverside, Fla. 

Installing an automatic telephone system of 9,600 pairs in 
90 days is the task recently undertaken by the Home Tele- 
phone Co., of Jacksonville, Fla. at its Riverside exchange. 
The company’s franchise in Riverside required that it have 
1,000 telephones in working order by September 1, 1914. 
The instruments were installed, but the engineering department 
did not turn its attention to Riverside until shortly before this 
date, after its heavy work was done on the main exchange 
in Jacksonville. It is expected within 90 days from the time 
the Riverside work was started to have the thousand or more 
instruments in Riverside connected up with the Jacksonville 
exchange. 





Race Bulletin Service by Telephone. 

During the annual automobile road races held last month at 
Elgin, Ill., the spectators were kept well informed as to prog- 
ress made by the 

various 





drivers 
through the use of a 
new score _ bulletin 
board devised and 
operated by E. H. 
Pendleton, of Los 
Angeles, Cal. This 
board is quite well 
known on the Pacific 
Coast, but was first 
used in the East 
during these races. 

The principal 
events were long dis- 
tance races for the 
Elgin national trophy 
and the Chicago 
Automobile Club cup 
which were run ona 
loop course measur- 
ing about 8%4 miles 
to the lap. The 
scoreboard used for 
recording these races 
is shown in the ac- 
companying  illustra- 
tions, reproduced by 
courtesy of Motor 
Age. It was placed 
near the start and 
finish line and was 
connected by means 
of special telephone 
lines to a number of 
reporting stations 
around the course. 
At each of the sta- 
tions an _ operator, 
equipped with a 
breast plate  tele- 
phone set, reported 
the number of each 
car as it passed, to the scoreboard operators, who made any 
required changes in the scores. 

By watching the scoreboard, the crowd of spectators knew 
the exact position of every car in the race at any moment. 
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The Scoreboard at the Elgin Races. 


If one driver passed another at any point on the course it was 
known by all a few seconds later. The confusion and guess 
work associated with the observation of previous races of the 

















Making Scoreboard Changes Behind Board. 


kind was entirely eliminated and everyone took a keener in- 
terest in the events. 

The telephone apparatus used in the operation of the score- 
board was furnished by the Stromberg-Carlson Telephone 
Mfg. Co., of Rochester, N. Y. 





Company’s Foreign Agents, Friends, Fighting Each Other. 

Some time ago the Gund Mfg. Co., of La Crosse, Wis., 
opened an office in Hamburg, Germany, under the firm name 
of A. Markscheffel & Son, to push exclusively the sale of its 
product in Germany, Austria, Switzerland, Belgium and Italy. 
Up to the time the war started the company received some 
very satisfactory returns and practically had an order closed 
for a high power line to be built from Moscow, Russia, in the 
direction of Berlin, Germany. This work was being done by 
a German firm at Berlin. 

At the same time the company opened an office in London, 
E. C., under the name of Charles Baker & Co. Mr. Baker’s 
entire interests were in the sale of Drive and Twist anchors 
and Two Ball adjusters manufactured by the Gund company, 
and he had charge of sales to England, Australia, all English 
foreign possessions, and all South American properties which 
had offices in London. Mr. Baker secured quite a bit of busi- 
ness and had things pretty well in shape when the war broke 
out. . 

About 30 days ago the company received word from Ham- 
burg that all business negotiations for the time being were 
dropped and that the junior member of its Hamburg firm of 
representatives had gone to war in the forces of the kaiser. 
Shortly afterward news was received that A. Markscheffel, 
himself, had gone, and was at the front fighting with the 
German line. It was learned that he is an officer and that 
the son, who had received a good training in New York and 
Chicago both in the telephone and electric power lines, is with 
the army in an engineering capacity. 

Recently the company received word from C. Baker, its 
London representative, that he would have to temporarily ter- 
minate his arrangement as he was leaving for the British 
training camp and that within a few weeks he would be at the 
front in France or Belgium. Mr. Baker is a man of excep- 
tional capacity arid is very well known throughout many 
towns in the state of Wisconsin and Illinois where he did 
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October 17, 1914. 
considerable traveling during a visit of one year in the United 
States. 

As a result of their enlistment the company’s Hamburg and 
London representatives, who have been very friendly in the 
past, are now fighting on opposite sides. 





Public Ownership Successful in Bruce County, Ontario. 

Telephone operation in Bruce County, Ontario, Canada, un- 
der public ownership has proved so successful that the Ontario 
Railway and Municipal Board, after an inspection of the sys- 
tem, is granting an order for immediate extension of the lines. 
A. B. Ingram, vice-chairman, and Francis Dagger, telephone 
expert of the commission, on making the inspection found 
the conditions so satisfactory that the applicants’ petition for 
further extensions was readily granted. At present about 
1,000 subscribers are served by the system, with some 75 miles 
of line. The towns of Kincardine, Port Elgin and Paisley 
are connected and various points in the townships of Bruce, 
Kincardine, Sangeen, Greenock and Arran. 





New Installation at Portsmouth, Ohio. 
The Portsmouth Home Telephone Co. has played an im- 
portant part in the business and social development of 
Portsmouth, Ohio. It has reflected the growth of Ports- 








A View of the Business Office. 


mouth in spite of the numerous floods of the Ohio River 
and interruptions to service which were greatest in March, 
1913, when the water reached the window sills on the first 
floor of the building. 

Great credit is due the manager, H. A. Allen, and the 
employes, who are superintended by H. A. Kugelman, for 
the restoration of 
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ment of 2,160 subscribers’ lines, arranged for the latest 
methods of operation. The cord circuits in this installa- 
tion differ from all previous installations in that there is 
no listening key. Secret service is provided by an ar- 


rangement which connects the operator to the subscriber’s 











The Terminal Room Located on Ground Floor. 


lines by the insertion of the answering plug. The connec- 
tion is broken up on the insertion of the calling cord in 
the multiple jack of the called subscriber’s line. All this 
brings about a condition which tends to make it impos- 
sible for any other operator to listen in on a connection. 

Automatic, harmonic four-party selective ringing is pro- 
vided. The call is automatically registered on a meter 
when the operator sets the button to start the automatic 
ringing. These features of operation relieve the operators 
of considerable work. 

In the chief operator’s equipment supervisory features 
are provided and by the use of peg count meters an abso- 
lute check on the operators’ work may be kept. By thus 
relieving the regular operators of the work of supervision, 
placing it on the chief operator’s desk, the operators can 
handle more connections and give better service. 

The two-position wire chief’s desk is equipped to facili- 
tate the testing and clearing of trouble, both on the switch- 
board and outside construction. The woman seated at the 
desk, shown in the illustration, understands all of the de- 
tails of the telephone plant. She has the ability to make 
the tests and in a, great many instances gives the correct 
location of the trouble. Miss Morris is considered the 
most proficient woman wire chief in the state. She is the 
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service after the 
flood. One of the il- 
lustrations shows 
Mr. Allen in his 
neatly furnished of- 
fice. It was from, 
this office that he 
directed the restora- 
tion of service and 
handled the pre- 
liminary  engineer- 
ing which led to the 
rehabitation of the 
‘plant, 
complete central of- 
fice installation. 
The switchboard 
consists of four 
eight-panel, t hree- 
position sections 
with a present equip- 


including a 














Manager Allen in His Office—Toll Board at End of Operating Room. 
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successor of Mrs. Colburn, mention of whom was made in 
TELEPHONY of August 15. 

The terminal room relay racks, and all accessory equip- 
ment, are arranged so as to be above the high water mark 
of 1913. 

The long ‘distance service is furnished by the Ohio State 











Miss Morris, Acting Wire Chief, at Work, 


Long Distance Telephone Co. which reaches all points in 
Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, West Virginia and adjacent 
states. ; 

That the Portsmouth Home Telephone Co. has not for- 
gotten its employes is evidenced by the office equipment 
shown in one illustration. It was one of the first com- 
panies in Ohio to comply with the rules of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission as to the installation of accounting 
systems. The company had an accounting system installed by 
Leroy Parker, of the Ohio State Telephone Co., of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, an expert in such matters. 

The young ladies who keep the “shuttle of talk” flying 





The Chief Operator’s Equipment. 


back and forth are an important factor in the service. Their 
welfare is amply provided for by a well-equipped oper- 
ators’ rest room. 

This system, including the telephones, was installed and 
cut over by the Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co. 

Boy Scouts to Clean Up Telephone Poles. 

C. H. Fenstermacher, scout commissioner of Muskogee, 

Okla., is working on a campaign to rid the telephone poles 
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of that city from unsightly advertising. The boy scouts 
have offered to clean up all the poles if the city council 
will pass an ordinance prohibiting the placing of signs on 
the poles in the future. 





Paragraphs. 

W. T. Kyte has joined the sales force of The Okonite 
Co. at its general office, 253 Broadway, New York City. 
Mr. Kyle has been connected for the past six years with 
the Duplex Metals Co. as district sales manager. 





Phoney Bill’s Basis for Business Intercourse. 

This month Phoney Bill advances some high ideals in the 
form of verse which are reproduced on the October calendar 
blotter sent out by the Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., 
of Rochester, N. Y. This not only looks like poetry from a 
few feet away but seems sound and satisfactory in both senti- 




















Phoney Bill Makes a Proposal. } 


ment and rhythm when read aloud. This outpouring of the 
sage of Rochester constitutes a basis for business dealings that 
may be pondered with profit by all, whether past, present, or 
future users of “Quality Apparatus.” Phoney Bill says: “Let’s 
get acquainted,” and then he appends the following: 


If I knew you and. you knew me, 
’Tis seldom we would disagree; 

But, never having yet clasped hands, 
Both often fail to understand 

That each intends to do what’s right, 
And treat each other “honor bright ;” 
How little to complain there’d be, 

If I knew you and you knew me! 


Whenever we ship you by mistake, 

Or in your bill some error make, 

From irritation you'd be free, 

If I knew you and you knew me; 

Or when the checks don’t come on time, 
And customers send us “nary” a line, 
We'd wait without anxiety 

If I knew you and you knew me. 


Or when some goods you “fire back,” 

Or make a “kick” on this or that, 

We'd take it in good part, you see, 

If I knew you and you knew me; 

With customers a thousand strong, 
Occasionally things go wrong— 
Sometimes our fault, sometimes theirs, 
Forbearance would decrease all cares; 
Kind friend, how pleasant things would be, 
If I knew you and you knew me. 


Then let no doubting thoughts abide, 
Of firm good faith on either side; 
Confidence to each other give, 

Living ourselves, let others live; 

But any time you come this way, 
That you will call we hope and pray; 
Then face to face we each shall see, 
And I'll know you and you'll know me. 











In the Rural Line Districts 


J. F. Papik finished the cottage on the corner north of 
the Geo. L. Adams residence last week and the telephone 
exchange was moved in Sunday. The cottage will be used 
for a home for the operator, and Mr. and Mrs. Beck will 
have it very convenient. The company has spent $3,000 for 
improvements and has already been rewarded by getting 20 
new subscribers, with a good many more in sight. The 
Tribune is willing to boost any enterprise that is improving 
its service and making the town a better place to live and 
we take our hat off to the telephone company under the man- 


for the coming year. There was some agitation on the point 
of changing connections of the country lines from the system 
of the Kewanee Home Telephone Co. to that of the Bell 
company, but the committee to which this was left was in- 
structed to renew the arrangement with the Home company.—- 
Geneseo (Ill.) Republican. 

It is rumored that W. Jackson Bell, 
and stockholder in the Friendship telephone exchange, 
quietly folded his tent and disappeared into the wilds of 
the country. At least his whereabouts are unknown, and 


former manager 
has 





it is said he has left the exchange in bad shape and the 
service has been so rotten of late that the use of profan- 
ity over at Friendship has become common occurrence.— 
Necedah (Wis.) Republican. 

For some time the matter of telephone service, the people 
of Prescott and those living in this territory are receiving, 
has been very unsatisfactory, according to reports. The serv- 
ice has been worse in the country even, than in town. Every- 
thing has been done to get the manager of the company that 
owns the lines, in Prescott, to make a few greatly needed re- 
He stands pat, so it seems.—Prescott (Ia.) Argus. 


agement of E. C. Hunt, and hope to see their business grow.— 
Niobrara (Neb.) Tribune. 

The Mutual telephone company will put in a switchboard 
and have a central here soon.—Boaz Item Metropolis (IIl.) 
Republican. 

A gang of men are stretching new wire for the Iowa Tele- 
phone Co. in the neighborhood of Glidden.—Glidden (Ia.) 
Graphic. 

Annual meeting of the stockholders of the Henry County 
Telephone company was held Monday in Atkinson. About 50 


stockholders were present and elected the board of directors pairs. 
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While Lawrence Carnahan and William Lloyd were setting a large telephone pole, which proved to be too heavy for the two 
men, Lloyd was slightly injured. They had managed to raise the pole several feet and then placed a prop under it to hold it 
in place until they could secure help. While Carnahan had gone for assistance, Lloyd was left to watch the pole. But alas! 
No sooner had Carnahan disappeared from sight, when a bevy of pretty girls passed in an automobile. The temptation to turn 
to gaze was too much for Lloyd and, as he turned, the prop swayed and down came the pole, striking him across the head and 
shoulder. His head and face were cut and scratched and his shoulder sprained. Lloyd was off duty for a couple of days om 
account of the accident, but he feels that the sight of all those pretty girls was worth it—News item, Grand Junction District, 
Mountain States Monitor. 
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Condensed News Reports 


Officers of Companies Are Urgently Requested to Forward to Us Promptly All Financial and Other State- 
ments as Soon as Issued and Any Items of Interest as to Their Plants and Systems 


Personal. 

J. K. Wooprurr, of Louisville, Ky., has been made manager 
of the exchange of the Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. at Princeton, Ky. He has succeded Gus Rudy, who goes 
to Clinton. 

A. A. Garrett, former local manager of the Southwestern 
Telegraph & Telephone Co. at Little Rock, Ark., has been re- 
placed by G. C. Moses, who was former chief clerk. 

D. M. Wattick, a former resident of York, Pa., has been 
appointed manager of the Delta exchange of the Bell Tele- 
phone Co. of Pennsylvania. Mr. Wallick succeeds Fred B. 
Ramsey, who has been in the telphone business since 1896. 

GeorGE ANNAN, of Springfield, Ill, has succeeded Alfred 
Slater, as manager of the Interstate Independent Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. Mr. Slater has been with this company for 
the past taree years, and is now planning on going into busi- 
ness for himself. 

ARTHUR VALENTINE SCHEIBER has recently been placed in 
charge of all subscribers’ complaints submitted to the telephone 
bureau of the Department of Public Service of the city of Chicago 
under Commissioner Ferry. Assisted by a force of six to ten 
field investigators, he investigates all complaints to the bureau 
relative to service or apparatus and secures such action by the 
telephone companies as may be necessary to remedy the trouble. 
Mr. Scheiber’s past experience and training has been of par- 
ticular benefit in his present work. He was born at Milwau- 
kee, Wis., April 10, 1875, and attended the model department 
of the Milwaukee Normal School and also the high school of 
that city. In 1899, he graduated from the University of Wis- 
consin and entered the employ of the Chicago Telephone Co. 
From 1904 to 1909, he was engaged in promoting various In- 
dependent telephone companies and was district manager of 
the Southeast Missouri Telephone Co., with headquarters at 
Oran, Mo. In 1909 Mr. Scheiber again entered the employ of 
the Chicago Telephone Co. in the capacity of assistant installa- 
tion foreman. He remained with this company until the be- 
ginning of the present year, when he was appointed inspector 
in the telephone bureau of the Department of Public Service. 


Obituary. 
Mrs. D. Douctas, 54 years old, manager of the Galveston, 
Ind., exchange of the Logansport Home Telephone Co., died 
recently, death being caused by heart trouble. 


New Companies. 


Detta, ALA.—Articles of incorporation have been filed by the 
Delta Telephone Co. The capital stock of the new company 
is $5,000. 

SPRINGVILLE, ALA.—The Springville Telephone Co. has filed 
articles of incorporation with a capital stock of $1,000. The 
new company will do a general telephone business. The in- 
corporators are as follows: J. L. Drennen of Birmingham, 
president; Harris Burns, vice-president; and O. A. Shipman, 
secretary. 

Waver.y, Itt.—The Waverly Telephone Co. has been incor- 
porated with $35,000, by H. I. DeTurk, A. C. Moffett and 
A. M. Reagel. 

La CyGne, Kans.—The Peoples’ Mutual Telephone Co. has 
been incorporated, with a capital stock of $6,000, by Elmer 
Evey, D. W. Grimm, W. J. Dyer, G. R. Jones, Robert Lee, all 
of La Cygne, Kans. 

Perry, Kans.—The Perry Home Telephone Co. has filed 
articles of incorporation with $15,000 capital stock. The fol- 
lowing are the incorporators: J. D. Frost, Magaret Frost, 
and J. S. Frost, all of Perry, S. W. Satterfield, Kansas City, 
Mo., and Fred Coulson, of Topeka. 

St. James, Minn.—The St. James Farmers’ Telephone’ Co. 
has been incorporated with $25,000 capital stock. The officers 
are as follows: John Anderson, president, Isaac W. Falls, 
ee, and H. O. Moen, treasurer; all of St. James, 

inn. 

Lynvitte, Mp.—The Lynnville Home Telephone Co. has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $2,000. The directors 
” : Rapa Schumacher, William L. Oestricher and J. F. 

ickrich. 


Jumso, OxLta.—Articles of incorporation have been filed by 
the Impson Valley Telephone Co. The capital stock of the 
new company is $2,000. The incorporators are: A. W. 
Thomas, and B. S. Bedford, of Jumbo, and J. C. Goodjoin, of 
Miller. 

Construction. 

ALLEGHENY, CAL.—The Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
has commenced the construction of a new line. 

FRANCESVILLE, IND.—The Francesville Telephone Co. is build- 
ing a toll line from Monon, Ind. Manager Christley has 
promised a reduction in the toll charge to 10 cents. 

PHILADELPHIA, PAa—The Bell Telephone Co. of Penn- 
sylvania has approved the expenditure of $19,000 for construct- 
ing three open wire trunks between York and Dallastown, one 
from Red Lion to Delta, and for the rebuilding of the pres- 
ent line between Dallastown and Delta, a distance of 24 miles. 
In the work some 523 poles will be used. 

AusTIn, TExAs.—The United Telephone Co. is preparing 
to construct a rural system of telephone lines to run from this 
city to Liberty Hill, connecting with intermediate towns. 

Hatits, TENN.—The Edith Nankipoo Telephone Co. is in- 
stalling a switchboard over the People’s Saving Bank. The 
new company will start with about 50 subscribers. W. J. Sat- 
terwhite, formerly with the Cumberland Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., will be manager. 

MILWAUKEE, Wis.—The Wisconsin Telephone Co. has ap- 
propriated the sum of $500,000 for*improvements in Milwau- 
kee and to its toll lines. 


, Underground. 

Cepar Fats, lowa.—At a meeting of the city council held 
recently, the Corn Belt Telephone Co. asked for permission 
to install conduits for the purpose of placing its wires under- 
ground. 

Financial. 

BaARBouRVILLE, Ky.—The Cumberland River Telephone Co. 
has declared a dividend of $2 per share, payable October 15. 

GREENVILLE, Ou10.—The stockholders of the Greenville Tele- 
phone Co. at a recent meeting voted for an increase in the 
capital stock from $100,000 to $200,000. 


Elections. 


OcpEN, Itt.—At the annual meeting of the stockholders of 
the Ogden Telephone Co. held recently, the following di- 
rectors were elected: James Scott, J. M. Dailey and James 
Skinner. The old officers of the company were re-elected. 

St. JosepH, Itt—The Farmers Telephone Co. held its an- 

nual meeting recently and the following officers were elected: 
H. V. Cardiff, secretary, president; A. V. Anderson, secre- 
tary; Miss Bertha Freese, treasurer. 
_ Tremont, Itt.—The Farmers’ Mutual Teelphone Co. held 
its annual meeting recently, and elected the following officers: 
John Sommer, president; John Strickfaden, vice-president; 
and G. F. Brecher, secretary and treasurer. 

LEBANON, TENN.—At a recent meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the Home Telephone Co., James D. Jennings was elect- 
ed manager. The following officers were elected. Henry Gar- 
rett of Vine, Tenn., president; Homer Hancock of Baird’s 
Mill, treasurer; and Ed. Nichols, secretary. 


Franchise. 

FortH WortH, TExas.—The application of the Hurst Tele- 
phone Co. for a franchise to construct telephone lines along 
the public highways of Tarrant county has been granted by 
the county commissioners. 


Miscellaneous. 

HENRYVILLE, IND—The plant of the Home Telephone Co. 
has been purchased by M. M. Dunlevy, manager of the ex- 
change of the Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

SERGEANT Biurrs, Iowa.—The West Liberty Telephone Co. 
and the McNite Telephone Co. have been sold to the Wood- 
bury County Telephone Co. 

BANGor, Wis.—The Wisconsin Railroad Commission has au- 
thorized the Bangor Telephone Co. to issue $10,000 additional 
stock for extensions and improvements. 
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